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THE MISSION OF AGRIPPA TO THE ORIENT 
IN 23 B. C. 

By David Magie, Jr. 

Of all the idle rumors which attached themselves to illustrious 
men of Rome, and which have been carefully recorded by the 
historians of antiquity, none perhaps has been more generally 
and unhesitatingly accredited in modern times than that which 
was occasioned by the departure of Marcus Agrippa for the Orient 
in 23 b. c. Agrippa, who was then in his fortieth year, 1 had 
been for over twenty years the close friend and associate of 
Augustus. He had fought for him at Perusia, 2 at Naulochus, 3 and 
at Actium. 4 He had quelled revolts of the Gauls 5 and the Dal¬ 
matians. 6 He had been his colleague in the consulship, 7 had held 
with him the censorial power, 8 had in his absence given Julia in 
marriage to Marcellus, 9 and, last of all, had received the surest 
token of his confidence and esteem in the gift of his signet ring, 
when .the Princeps lay on what he thought would prove his death¬ 
bed. 10 Then he departed suddenly for the East, and men said in 
Rome that the cause of his journey was his dislike and jealousy 
of Marcellus, then nineteen years old and holding his first public 
office, the curule aedileship. 11 

The earliest version of the story is found in the history of 
Velleius Paterculus, 12 and reads as follows: post cuius ( Marcelli ) 
obitum Agrippa , qui sub specie ministeriorum principalium pro - 
fectus in Asiam , ut fama loquitur , ob tacitas cum Marcello offen- 
siones praesenti se subduxerat tempori , reversus inde filiam 
Caesaris Iuliam .... duxit uxorem . It was then officially given 
out that Agrippa went to Asia on business for the Princeps, but 

1 He died (in 12 b. c.) in his fifty-first year: Plin. N. H. vii. 46. 

2 Appian. B. C. v. 31-33, 35. 3 Liv. Per. 129; Appian. B. C. v. 116-21. 

4 Veil. Pat. ii. 85; Dio 1.14. 5 Dio xlviii. 49. 6 Dio xlix. 38. 

7 In 28 b. c. 8 Mon. Anc. ii. 2. 8 Dio liii. 27. 10 Dio liii. 30, 31. 

11 He died (in 23 b. c.) in his twentieth year: Propert. iii (iv). 18. 15. 

12 ii. 93. 2. 

[Classical Philology III, April, 1908] 145 
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rumor had it that he withdrew as a result of a quarrel with the 
nephew of Augustus. And it was as a voluntary withdrawal that 
this journey was known to the writers of the early second century, 
to Tacitus, 1 and to Suetonius, that prince of gossips, who attributes 
it in one place 2 to pique on Agrippa’s part due to the feeling that 
Marcellus was given precedence over him, and in another 3 to his 
desire not to stand in the young man’s way in his advancement 
in public life. Thus there is a slight inconsistency in the details 
of the story as known to Suetonius, but great is the difference 
between this version of a voluntary withdrawal, and the more mali¬ 
cious report of an enforced retirement known to Pliny the Elder 4 
and Cassius Dio. 5 The former, in a passage containing a long 
list of disappointments and disasters suffered by Augustus, many 
of which, untrue or maliciously interpreted, seem to have been 
drawn from hostile political pamphlets, includes the pudenda 
Agrippae ablegatio , while the later historian tells us in all serious¬ 
ness that Augustus, seeing that Marcellus was not on friendly 
terms with Agrippa, and fearing that angry words and a quarrel 
might arise between his nephew and his old friend, immediately 
sent the latter to Syria. Dio adds, moreover, that Agrippa 
departed at once, but did not proceed to Syria, sending only his 
legates thither, and tarrying himself at Lesbos. 

This then is the explanation, inconsistent, ill-founded and 
incredible, of the mysterious mission to the East of Augustus’ 
ablest general and closest associate, which was bruited about in 
Rome, snatched at with avidity by all those whose taste for such 
rare morsels of gossip had been diligently cultivated, and has been 
repeated without question by our latter-day historians, whether, 
like Grardthausen, 6 they would have us believe that Augustus sent 
his right-hand man into retirement to put an end to the bickerings 
between him and the youthful Marcellus, or, like Ferrero, 7 they 
accept the other version, and, believing that Agrippa withdrew 
from motives of personal pique, draw an elaborate picture of the 

1 Ann. xiv. 53, where Seneca, urging Nero to allow him to retire, is made to plead 
as a precedent the Mytilenense secretum of Agrippa. 

2 Aug . 66 . 3 Tib. 10. * N . //. vii. 149. * liii. 32. 

6 Augustus u. seine Zeit I, pp. 732, 733. 

7 Grandezza e Decadenza di Roma IV, p. 172. 
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mighty general sulking in Lesbos, like Achilles in his tent, while 
Syria was left ungoverned. 

The story is inconsistent in detail, and its authority is poor. 
Expressly characterized by Velleius as a mere rumor, it is men¬ 
tioned by Suetonius only to exemplify the chief fault of Agrippa, 
or to cite a precedent for Tiberius’ retirement to Rhodes, while 
Tacitus knows only of the fact that Agrippa withdrew for a season 
to Mytilene. Pliny evidently drew from sources hostile to 
Augustus, whose enemies would not be slow to make capital out 
of such a story, and Dio, writing nearly two hundred and fifty 
years afterward, might easily have been misled by the prevailing 
rumors, especially if the true reason for this secret mission had 
never been made public. 

Nor is it credible that the careful and far-seeing Augustus at 
a critical time in his principate sent his ablest associate into 
banishment, honorable though it might have purported to be, 
merely because he feared a quarrel between him and his boyish 
nephew, or that Agrippa, the hero of so many wars, who had 
refused a triumph, 1 and had twice been consul, was piqued because 
the young man had been admitted to the aedileship, and the 
pontificate, and had received from the Senate permission to stand 
for the consulship ten years before the legal age. 2 These explana¬ 
tions of his departure would seem questionable, were they backed 
by the best authorities. As it is, they are worthy of no man’s 
belief. 

That Agrippa’s mission was a real one we know from Josephus, 
who, ignorant of the gossip of Rome, but well acquainted with 
the history and politics of the eastern shore of the Mediterranean, 
says nothing of any quarrel between Marcellus and Agrippa, but 
records expressly 3 that the latter was sent to the Orient as the 
ScaSo^o? Kaiaapt tmv irepav rod T oviov. And this was no orna¬ 
mental title, nor was Agrippa a mere imperial legate of one or 
more eastern provinces, but, as Mommsen has shown, 4 the collega 
minor of Augustus, vested with proconsular power extending over 

1 Dio xlviii. 49. 2 Dio liii. 28. 

3 Ant. Iud. xv. 10. 2. 

4 Res gestae divi Aug. 2 , pp. 163-65; Rdm. Staatsrecht II 3 , p. 1151, n. 5. 
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the whole empire, and subordinate only to the Princeps. 1 But 
Agrippa, Josephus adds, proceeded no farther than Mytilene, 
where he wintered, receiving there with much cordiality King 
Herod the Great, who journeyed thither for the express purpose 
of meeting him, and afterward cementing the friendship thus 
formed by sending to the Jewish king unanswered and in chains 
some Gadarenes who had come to Mytilene to prefer charges 
against him. 

But why did Augustus thus send his right-hand man to be his 
vicegerent in the Orient, and why did the usually energetic 
Agrippa, apparently leaving his mission unfulfilled, linger at 
Mytilene, and so lend color to the rumor of an ablegatio ? 

Grief and rage at the capture by the Parthians of the “spoils and 
standards of three Roman armies,” 2 had long rankled in the minds 
of all patriotic Romans, and ever since the battle of Actium and the 
apparently secure establishment of Augustus’ power, there had 
been a general expectation that this new hero, the conqueror of 
the loathed Egyptian queen, would take vengeance on those hated 
enemies, and restore Roman prestige in the East. 3 But the 
Princeps had been in no position to carry on an extensive war 
with those formidable barbarians to whom Crassus and Antony 
had succumbed. His power was too insecure to risk a campaign 
across the seas with possible, even probable, defeat as its result— 
a defeat which would be fatal to all his aspirations—and there 
was also a more pressing demand at home, for the empty treasury 
must be filled. And so the expedition against the Cantabrians 
and Asturians was undertaken 4 in the hope of-filling the public 
coffers with the gold of the Spanish mines, 5 while an invasion of 
Britain was hinted at, 6 that men’s desire for the winning of the 
laurels of war might be satisfied. But the troops in Spain, even 
under the leadership of Augustus himself, achieved but slight 
success, 7 and after the return of the Princeps to Rome in 24 the 

1 This same power he afterward held as regent of Rome in 21 b. c. (Dio liv. 6), and 
as general commander of the West in 20 b. c. (Dio liv. 11). 

2 Mon. Anc. v. 40, 41. 

3Cf. Hor. Sat. ii. 5. 62; C. i. 2. 22, 51; 12, 53, 54; 35. 31, 40; iii. 5. Verg. Am. vi. 
794; vii. 605 (perhaps written after 20 b. c.). 

4 In 26 b. c. 5 Ferrero op. cit. IV, p. 28, n. 1. 


6 Dio liii. 22. 


7 Dio liii. 25. 
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unconquerable Spaniards revolted anew. 1 Nor did the expedition 
sent under Aelius Gallus to Arabia for the purpose of seizing the 
long-accumulated treasures of the Sabaeans accomplish greater 
results. 2 The time seemed critical, and it needed more than 
liberal largesses to the people 3 to enable the emperor to hold his 
own against the malcontents. Discouraged by his illness early in 
23, or, more probably, making use of an old ruse to strengthen 
his position, 4 he announced his intention of resigning his extraor¬ 
dinary powers 5 —a resignation impossible with an aristocracy 
indifferent to the common weal and eager for the lucrative posi¬ 
tions and for the gifts or advantageous leases of lands, by which 
the shrewd Augustus was binding them to his cause, and with a 
plebs mindful of recent donatives and hopeful for more. Thus 
all united to persuade the Princeps to continue to watch over the 
state. But the sudden popularity thus arising would not last of 
itself, nor would the games given with unwonted magnificence in 
the name of Marcellus 6 satisfy the Roman’s desire for great and 
glorious achievements. The Parthians still held the standards of 
Crassus and Antony, and until, by the recovery of these, national 
disgrace should be removed and national honor retrieved, the 
position of the Princeps would remain insecure. 

But it appeared that the Fortune of the Roman people had 
afforded a safer and surer way of effecting this greatly desired 
triumph than the invasion of Parthia by the insufficient force of 
40,000 men constituting the Syrian Army. Two years before, 7 
Tiridates, whom a revolution had placed upon the Parthian throne, 
and who had been expelled therefrom by the rightful king 
Phraates with the help of the Scythians, had come to Augustus 
in the hope of enlisting his sympathy and help in his cause, 
bringing with him as a valuable hostage the youngest son of his 
rival, whom amid the general confusion he had managed to 
abduct. 8 Here lay the opportunity, which Augustus, as soon as 

1 Dioliii. 29. 2 Dio liii. 29. 

s Mon. Anc. iii. 9; Dio liii. 28. 4 Ferrero IV, pp. 165 ff. 

6 Suet. Aug. 28 and Ferrero IV, p. 164, n. 1. 

6 Plin. N . H . xix. 24; Dio liii. 31. 7 Augustus was at the time in Spain. 

8 Iustin. xlii. 5.6; ef. Dio li. 18. 
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there was quiet in Spain, and he had strengthened his hold upon 
his power by offering to resign it, was not slow to seize. Was 
not the Great King’s own son worth more to him than some 
standards captured by his predecessors ? At any rate, the attempt 
to find out should be made. But the offer could not come from 
Rome, lest national vanity should be wounded, nor could Augustus 
seem to be ready to buy his success. Some one must quietly 
suggest to the Parthian monarch that by offering acceptable terms 
he could secure his son, and the man obviously best qualified 
to negotiate the bargain was he who stood next to the Princeps. 
Was not this then the reason why Agrippa went to the Orient as 
the vicegerent of Augustus, and this the object of his mission? 
In Rome men wondered why he set forth, vested with extraordinary 
powers, and provided with legates, and they hinted at a rupture 
between the emperor and his friend and at an honorable dismissal 
of the latter. But Agrippa, with his record of victory and tri¬ 
umph, was willing to let the gossips talk, and to allow the real 
reason for his departure to remain a secret, as it must, were not 
the dignity of Augustus to suffer. And his actions in the East 
seemed to confirm the rumors, for he lay inactive in the pleasant 
town of Mytilene, while only his legates went to Syria 1 —and 
thence to Parthia. But Lesbos was a convenient place in which 
he might await the return of these legates, and whence he might 
conduct further negotiations with the Great King. It was but a 
short trip across the strait to the terminus of the great road which 
ran up the valley of the Hermus, and thence through Phrygia, 
Lycaonia, and Cilicia to Zeugma, Carrhae and Ctesiphon, 2 and 
while Antioch might have seemed more convenient for communi¬ 
cations with Phraates, the purpose of his mission could hardly 
have been concealed, had messengers kept coming and going 
between the Parthian king and the Roman governor residing in 
the Syrian capital. Also at either Tarsus or Ephesus there would 
have been danger of publicity. Furthermore, if Agrippa was 

1 Dio liii. 32. 

2 The distance by this route from Sardes to Ctesiphon is approximately 1,200 
(Roman) miles, and could readily be covered in three weeks. The government post 
averaged 120 miles per day (Friedlander S. G. II 6 , p. 22), but the envoys would hardly 
travel so fast. 
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willing to conceal the object of his journey under the cover of a 
retirement from court, Mytilene, where illustrious Romans had ere 
this lived in exile, 1 would seem a natural place in which to spend 
the years of an ablegatio , and was, moreover, a charming spot 2 in 
which to tarry until the transaction should be completed. How 
much negotiating was necessary to persuade Phraates to send an 
embassy to Rome and to offer to submit to the form of a surrender in 
order to recover his kidnapped son, we do not know, but the efforts 
of Agrippa were finally successful, for in the late summer or the 
early autumn of 23, 3 envoys from the Great King arrived in Rome 
asking for the surrender of Tiridates and the return of the young 
prince. 4 Augustus refused to deliver Tiridates to his rival—he 
might yet prove serviceable, and his promises to make Parthia a 
vassal-state of Rome might still be made use of, should Phraates 
fail to deliver the standards—but he graciously consented to give 
up the prince upon the condition that the standards and captive 
soldiers of the armies of Crassus and Antony should be returned. 5 
Thus the great triumph was achieved without loss of blood or 
honor, and the man who had been instrumental in bringing it 
to pass stayed on in Mytilene, quietly watching over the interests 
of the eastern provinces, securing for the government of Augustus 
the friendship and support of the Jewish king, 6 and in general 
preparing the way for the projected journey of the Princeps 
through the Orient. For the Emperor himself was to go to the 
Euphrates to receive the submission of the Parthian monarch, 7 
and in connection with it to make an elaborate tour of inspection 
through all the provinces of the East. But before he could leave 
the West, his colleague must return to take his place, and so in the 

1 E. g., P. Rutilius Rufus; die. Pro Rab, Post. 10. 27. 

2 Hor. C. i. 7. 1; Epp. i. 11. 17. 

8 The embassy was received by Augustus after he had resigned the consulship, and 
the senate had conferred on him the annual tribunician power, i. e., after July 1 
(Mommsen ROm, Staatsrecht II 3 , p. 797, n. 3). 

4 Iustin. xlii. 5. 7-9; Dio liii. 33. 

5 Justinus says (xlii. 5. 9) filiwm sine pretio remisit , but the terms of the bargain 
were undoubtedly kept secret, although by Dio’s time they were generally known. 

6 Cf. Josephus Ant. Iud. xv. 10. 3. 

7 Cf. the representations on coins of the kneeling Parthian giving back the stand¬ 
ards ; e. g., Oohen I 2 , pp. 70 and 113. 
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winter of 22-21 Agrippa was summoned to Sicily, 1 where Augustus 
had begun his reforms, and received supreme command of Rome 
and of the West, 2 and, as an especial mark of honor, the hand of 
Julia, left a widow by the death of Marcellus in the end of the 
year 23. 3 Such we may feel sure, would not have been the 
reception of Agrippa had he left Rome in a fit of jealousy, or had 
he been relegated to an island. 

Agrippa at once betook himself to his new charge, putting 
down disorder in the city and rebellion in Spain with the strong 
hand, 4 while Augustus, confident of the fidelity of his colleague 
and of his ability to govern the West, journeyed through the 
Orient, strengthening his hold upon one province after another, 
and, a year later, upon the loyalty of all patriotic citizens by 
receiving from the Parthian king the standards and prisoners 
captured so many years before. He brought them home in 
triumph, as though the Parthians had been conquered in battle, 5 
and ascending the Capitoline, solemnly placed them in a shrine 
dedicated to Mars Ultor, 6 even as victorious generals had dedicated 
their spolia opima to Jupiter Feretrius in the brave days of old. 

It may seem to us a farce, but it was none the less a great 
triumph and fraught with results to the eastern policy of the early 
principate. The diplomacy of Agrippa had proved mightier than 
the swords of Crassus and Antony, and Augustus and his con¬ 
servative successor profited thereby, and throughout their lives 
maintained a policy of peace and friendliness with the great 
empire which lay to the east of the Roman world. 

Princeton University 

iDio liv. 6. 2 Dio liv. 11. 3Suet. Aug. 63; Dio liv. 6. 4 Dio liv. 6.11. 

6 Cf. Mon. Anc. Gr. xvi. 4: IIc£p^ovs .... <TKv\a ical (rrj^as dirodovvat ipol .... 
7}vdyKa<ra. 

6 Mon. Anc. v. 42, 43; Dio liv. 8. This was of course the building erected in 20 b. c., 
not the temple in the Forum Augusti which was dedicated in 2 b. c. (Mommsen Res 
gestae divi Aug., p. 126.) 
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AUGUSTUS' WAR IN SPAIN (26-25 B.C.) 

By David Magie 

Concerning the provinces of Spain one might have written in 
26 b.c. what Tacitus wrote of the Germans more than a century 
later: triumphati magis quam victi sunt . Between 36 and 26 no less 
than six triumphs over the Spanish provinces had been granted to 
returning generals, 1 and yet, even before the last had been celebrated, 
the dauntless tribes of the northern part of the peninsula invaded 
once more the Romanized districts south of the Cantabrian Pyrenees. 

The war which ensued has received inadequate treatment at the 
hands of modern historians of Rome, none of whom has examined 
critically the sources for our knowledge of the campaigns, or studied 
them with the aid of inscriptions and the material afforded by 
ancient itineraries and modern maps. Schiller 2 repeated the meager 
narrative of the sources, merely adding a few modern place-names, 
without subjecting this narrative to criticism or applying to the vague 
statements of the ancients the evidence afforded by modern topo¬ 
graphical study. Still less satisfactory is the treatment which the 
war received from Gardthausen 3 and von Domaszewski. 4 Except 
for Gardthausen's enumeration of the legions composing the army and 
his attempt to correct an error of the sources in regard to the legates 
charged with the conduct of a particular campaign, these historians 
contented themselves with a paraphrase of the sources and omitted 
entirely any discussion of the topographical problems. And yet the 
Spanish war was the only one which Augustus, after his assumption 
of the imperium in 27, conducted in person, 5 and his subjugation of 
the peninsula stands foremost among his boasts of military prowess. 6 
It seems justifiable, therefore, to attempt to retell the story of this 

1 CIL , I 2 , pp. 180 f. 

2 Gesch. d. rom. K.-zeit, I, 206 f. 

3 Augustus u.s. Zeit, I, 675 f.; II, 367 f. 

4 Gesch. d. rom. Kaiser , I, 178 f. 

5 Suet. Aug. 20. 

6 Monumentum Ancyranum, c. 26. 

[Classical Philology XV, October, 1920] 323 
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war, using the aid afforded by epigraphical and topographical sources 
and so correcting and supplementing the confused and meager 
narratives of the ancient historians. 

Save for some brief statements of Cassius Dio 1 and a few notices 
in Suetonius, 2 the literary sources for our knowledge of the war are 
solely Florus and Orosius. Their narratives, abridged from the 
Epitome Liviana , 3 a compendium of Livy’s history made in the first 
century, contain material that in its original form was composed 
in the time of Augustus and so represents the version current in 
the period that immediately followed the completion of the war. 
Although the successive abridgments which the original has under¬ 
gone have mangled the text and confused the narrative, both authors 
relate the events in the same order and both have preserved the 
names of the places which were the centers of the campaigns. It 
seems possible, therefore, by means of a critical study of the texts 
and a comparison of the details which they afford, to distinguish 
the various campaigns of the war and to determine the locality of 
each. 

The narratives of Florus and Orosius read as follows: 


FLORUS ii. 33; (iv. 12. 46-59) 
Hie duae validissimae gentes, Can- 
tabri et Astures, immunes imperii 
agitabant. Cantabrorum et prior et 
acrior et magis pertinax in rebellando 
animus fuit, qui non contenti liber- 
tatem suam defendere proximis etiam 
imperitare temptabant, Vaccaeosque 
et Turmogos et Autrigonas crebris 
ineursionibus fatigabant. 


OROSIUS vi. 21. 1-11 
Anno ab urbe condita DCCXXVI 
imperatore Augusto Caesare sexies 
et bis M. Agrippa consulibus Caesar 
parum in Hispania per ducentos 
annos actum intelligens, si Cantabros 
atque Astures, duas fortissimas His- 
paniae gentes, suis uti legibus sineret, 
aperuit Iani portas atque in His- 
panias ipse cum exercitu profectus 
est. Cantabri et Astures Gallaeciae 
provinciae portio sunt, qua extentum 
Pyrenaei iugum haud procul secundo 
Oceano sub septentrione deducitur. 
Hi non solum propriam libertatem 


i Dio liii. 22. 5—26. 1. 2 Suet. Aug. 20; 29. 

3 See G. Reinhold, Das Geschichtswerk des Livius als Quelle split. Historiker (Berlin, 
1898), pp. 3 f.; E. Kornemann, Die neue Livius-Epitome (Leipzig, 1904), =Klio , 
Beitrdge z. alt. Gesch. Beihe/t, II, 86 f.; Schanz, G.R.L ., II 3 , 427 f. 
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Florus 


In hos igitur, quia vehementius 
agere nuntiabantur, non mandata 
expeditio, sed sumpta est. Ipse 
venit Segisamam, castra posuit, inde 
tripertito exercitu totam Canta- 
briam amplexus efferam gentem 
ritu ferarum quasi quadam cogebat 
indagine. 

Nec ab Oceano quies, cum infesta 
classe ipsa quoque terga hostium 
caederentur. 


Primum adversus Cantabros sub 
moenibus Bergidae ( v.l . Belgicae) 
proeliatum. Hinc statim fuga in 
eminentissimum Vindium montem, 
quo maria prius Oceani quam arma 
Romana ascensura esse crediderant. 

Tertio Aracelium oppidum magna 
vi repugnat; captum tamen postremo 
fuit Medulli montis obsidio, quern 
perpetua XV milium fossa com- 
prehensum undique simul adeunte 
Romano postquam extrema barbari 
vident, certatim igne ferro inter 
epulas venenoque, quod ibi volgo 
ex arboribus taxeis exprimitur, prae- 
cepere mortem, seque pars maior 
a captivitate, quae morte gravior 
ad id tempus indomitis videbatur, 
vindieaverunt. 


Orosius 

tueri parati verum etiam fmitimorum 
praeripere ausi, Vaccaeos et Turmo- 
gos et Autrigonas adsiduis erup- 
tionibus populabantur. 

Igitur Caesar apud Segisamam 
castra posuit, tribus agminibus totam 
paene amplexus Cantabriam. 


Diu fatigato frustra atque in 
periculum saepe deducto exercitu, 
tandem ab Aquitanico sinu per 
Oceanum incautis hostibus admoveri 
classem atque exponi copias iubet. 

Tunc demum Cantabri sub moeni¬ 
bus Atticae maximo congressi bello 
et victi in Vinnium montem natura 
tutissimum confugerunt, ubi obsi- 
dionis fame ad extremum paene 
consumpti sunt. 

Racilium deinde oppidum, magna 
vi ac diu repugnans, postremo cap¬ 
tum ac dirutum est. Praeterea 
ulteriores Gallaeciae partes, quae 
montibus silvisque consitae Oceano 
terminantur, Antistius et Firmius 
legati magnis gravibusque bellis per- 
domuerunt. Nam et Medullium 
montem Minio flumini imminentem, 
in quo se magna multitudo hominum 
tuebatur, per XV milia passuum 
fossa circumsaeptum obsidione cinxe- 
runt. Itaque ubi se gens homi¬ 
num trux natura et ferox neque toler- 
andae obsidioni sufficientem neque 
suscipiendo bello parem intellegit, 
ad voluntariam mortem servitutis 
timore concurrit. Nam se paene 
omnes certatim igne ferro ac veneno 
necaverunt. 
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Florus 

Haec per Antistium Furniumque 
( codd . Firmumque) legatos et Agrip- 
pam hibernans in Tarraconis mari- 
timis Caesar accepit. Mox ipse 
praesens hos deduxit montibus, hos 
obsidibus adstrinxit, hos sub corona 
iure belli venumdedit. Digna res 
lauro, digna curru senatui visa est; 
sed iam tantus erat Caesar ut 
triumpho augeri contemneret. 

Astures per id tempus ingenti 
agmine a montibus niveis descender- 
ant. Nec temere sumptus barbaris 
videbatur hie impetus; sed positis 
castris apud Asturam flumen tri- 
fariam diviso agmine tria simul 
Romanorum adgredi parant castra. 
Fuissetque anceps et cruentum et 
utinam mutua clade certamen cum 
tarn fortibus, tarn subito, tarn cum 
consilio venientibus, nisi Brigaecini 
prodidissent, a quibus praemonitus 
Carisius cum exercitu advenit. Pro 
victoria fuit oppressisse consilia, sic 
quoque non incruento certamine. 

Reliquias fusi exercitus validis- 
sima civitas Lancia excepit, ubi cum 
locis adeo certatum est ut, cum in 
captam urbem faces poscerentur, 
aegre dux impetraverit veniam, ut 
victoriae Romanae stans potius esset 
quam incensa monumentum. 

Hie finis Augusto bellicorum cer- 
taminum fuit, idem rebellandi finis 
Hispaniae. 


Orosius 


Astures vero positis castris apud 
Asturam flumen Romanos, nisi pro- 
diti praeventique essent, magnis 
consiliis viribusque oppressissent. 
Tres legatos cum legionibus suis in 
tria castra divisos tribus aeque 
agminibus obruere repente moliti, 
suorum proditione detecti sunt. 
Hos postea Carisius bello exceptos 
non parva etiam Romanorum clade 
superavit. 


Pars eorum proelio elapsa Lan- 
cham confugit. Cumque milites cir- 
cumdatam urbem incendio adoriri 
pararent, dux Carisius et a suis ces- 
sationem impetravit incendii et 
a barbaris voluntatem deditionis 
exegit. Studiose enim nitebatur in- 
tegram atque incolumem civitatera 
victoriae suae testem relinquere. 

Cantabricae victoriae hunc hon- 
orem Caesar detulit, ut tunc quoque 
belli portas claustro cohiberi iuberet. 
Ita tunc secundo per Caesarem, 
quarto post urbem conditam clausus 
est Ianus. 


The war began, according to Orosius, in 28 b.c. This date is 
consistent with his further statement, Cantabrico bello per quinque 
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annos acto .... Caesar Romam rediit / for Augustus, delayed by 
illness on his homeward journey, did not reach Rome until the spring 
of 24. 2 However, the assertion that the Emperor left Rome in 28 
is obviously incorrect, for it was in 27 that the Senate conferred on 
him the new imperium and the name of Augustus. Gardthausen 3 
has attempted to account for the error by the supposition that the 
Cantabri and Astures began their inroads in 28 and that the departure 
of Augustus was afterward brought into connection with this invasion. 
However, in view of the fact that when Augustus left Rome his 
destination was not Spain but Gaul and Britain, 4 Gardthausen’s 
explanation is unsatisfactory. It seems more probable that either 
the Epitome Liviana or Orosius erred in the date, confusing Augustus 
VI et Agrippa II, consuls of 28, with Augustus VII et Agrippa III , 
consuls of 27. 

It was, then, in the course of the year 27 that Augustus left Rome. 
The exact date of his departure is uncertain, but it was after April 24, 
when Tiberius assumed the toga virilis , 5 and perhaps not until after 
September 25, when Messalla Corvinus celebrated his triumph over 
Aquitania. 6 According to current rumor, the purpose of his journey 
was the conquest of Britain, and the general expectation seems to 
have been that the new emperor would perform some great military 
exploit. 7 His first measure, however, was the organization of the 
Gallic provinces, including the recently conquered Aquitania, and 
orders were given to take a census. 8 When he formed the plan of 
conducting the Spanish war in person is unknown, but it can hardly 
have been prior to his departure from Rome. It seems most reason¬ 
able to suppose that the news of the outbreak in the much triumphed- 
over provinces reached him in Gaul, and that thereupon the astute 

1 vi. 21. 21. 

2 Dio liii. 28. 1; see also Fasti Feriar. Lat., CIL, I 2 , p. 58 =XIV, 2240. 

3 II, 369, n. 17. 

4 Dio liii. 22. 5. 

5 Fasti Praenestini, CIL , I 2 , p. 236. 

6 CIL, I 2 , p. 180; see also Appian B.C. iv. 38. 

7 An inference drawn from the poetry of the period; see G. Ferrero, Greatness 
and Decline of Rome, iv, 149, and T. Frank, Roman Imperialism (New York, 1914), 
pp. 348 f. 

8 Dio loc. cit.; Liv. Per. cxxxiv; see Marquardt, Rom . Staatsvervoaltung, I 2 , 264 f. 
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Emperor seized the opportunity of acquiring military glory by putting 
the final touch to the subjugation of the long rebellious and valuable 
peninsula. A successful campaign would satisfy the demand for a 
great national victory, and the conquest of Spain with its rich mines 
would be a more useful exploit than the invasion of a far-away island. 
His decision was acted on promptly, for on January 1, 26 b.c., he 
had reached Tarraco, where he assumed his eighth consulship. 1 His 
nephew Marcellus 2 * and his stepson Tiberius 5 were with him, as he had 
himself been taken to this very province in 45 by Caesar the Dictator. 

The first move in the war was made in the spring of 26, for the 
Emperor's arrival in 27 was too late in the year to permit the under¬ 
taking of any campaign before winter set in. A general head¬ 
quarters was established by Augustus in person at Segisama, and 
from here three divisions of the army were sent out to overrun the 
whole of Cantabria. The name of the location of the headquarters 
is given by both our sources, but the identification of the site has 
been complicated by the fact that there were in ancient Spain two 
towns of similar name, Segisama, or Segisama Iulia, and Segisamo. 4 
The latter has been identified by means of epigraphical evidence 
with the town of Sasamon in the province of Burgos, 5 and it was there¬ 
fore argued by Hlibner 6 that the site of the former must be sought 
elsewhere. However, the location of Segisama Iulia, enumerated 
among the towns of the Vaccaei by Polybius and Ptolemaeus and 
listed as a town of the Turmogidi by Pliny, approximates closely to 

1 Fasti Feriar. Lat., CIL, I 2 , p. 58=XIV, 2240; Suet. Aug. 26. 

2 Dio liii. 26. 1; Crinagoras in Anth. Pal. vi. 161; see Gardthausen, I, 682. 

* Dio loc. cit.; Suet. Tib. 9. 

4 The evidence is as follows: 

Seyeo-d/xa, a town of the Vaccaei (Polybius in Strabo iii. p. 162). 

Segisamonenses and Segisamaiulienses, communities of the Turmogidi (i.e., 
Turmogi) (Piin. N.H. iii. §26). 

’Eeyiaafxa ’I ovAia, a town of the Vaccaei (Ptol. ii. 6. 49). 

Heyiaafxov (Aiyiaifiou, codd.), a town of the Murbogi (evidently Turmogi) (Ptol. 
ii. 6. 51). 

Segisama, a station on the main road from Tarraco by way of Caesaraugusta to 
Logio VII Gemina (Leon) and 92 miles from the latter (Itin. Ant. 394. 5; 449. 5; 
454. 2). 

On the other hand, the site of Segisama Brasaca, mentioned in an inscription 
from Tarraco {CIL, II, 4157) cannot be identified. 

5 CIL , II, 2915, and Suppl., pp. 932 f. 

« CIL , II, 2915. 
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the situation of Segisamo-Sasamon, for this was in the district of the 
Turmogidi a short distance east of the country of the Vaccaei. It 
seems clear, therefore, that the two towns, Segisamo and Segisama 
Iulia, were close to each other and that the general headquarters were 
not far from the modern town of Sasamon. The district is directly 
south of the Cantabrian Mountains and must have been near the 
region which had been invaded by the Spaniards. It was therefore an 
excellent point from which to proceed against the enemy. Situated 
as it is, moreover, in the broad plain watered by the river Brulles, 
a tributary of the Pisuerga, the locality was a favorable one for 
purposes of mobilization and procuring of supplies. Communi¬ 
cations with the Romanized portion of the province could be main¬ 
tained not only by the line of what was afterward the main route 
across the mountains into the valley of the Ebro, but also southward 
along the Pisuerga to the great plain of the upper Douro. 

From the headquarters at Segisama three divisions of the army 
were sent out, and the country of the enemy was invaded at three 
different points. The first result of the operations of one division 
was a battle just outside a town, the name of which, according to 
the commonly accepted text of Florus, was Bergida, according to 
the text of Orosius, Attica. Our modern historians have accepted, 
apparently without question, the traditional reading of the editions 
of Florus and narrate that the Romans fought with the Cantabrians 
at Bergida (or Bergidum) and that after the battle the enemy with¬ 
drew to Mons Vindius. This maneuver, however, is a geographical 
impossibility. There were two towns in ancient Spain which bore 
the name Bergidum, but neither is in the neighborhood of Mons 
Vindius, the western portion of the range of the Cantabrian Moun¬ 
tains. 1 It was supposed by Hiibner 2 that the Bergidum which is 
listed by Ptolemaeus 3 among the towns of the Ilergetes is to be identi¬ 
fied with the Bergida where Florus locates this battle. Any connec¬ 
tion, however, between a town of the Ilergetes, in the modern province 
of L6rida in the northeastern corner of Spain, and a campaign in the 

1 A. Forbiger, Handbuch d. alten Geographie, III 2 , 7. This is the "Opos Oitivdiov of 
Ptol. ii. 6. 20. 

2 Pauly-Wissowa, Realencycl ., III, 292, s.v. “ Bergistani.” 

3 ii. 6. 67. It is probably the modern Berga in the northern part of the province 
of Barcelona. 
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region of Mons Vindius is of course out of the question. The other 
alternative is Bergidum Flavium, listed by Ptolemaeus 1 as a town 
of the Astures, and situated, according to the Itinerarium Antonini 2 
on the road leading from Lucus Augusti (Lugo) to Asturica Augusta 
(Astorga). It has been identified with Castro de la Ventosa in the 
district of el Vierzo in the northwestern part of the province of Leon. 3 
This town is, indeed, much nearer to the seat of the war than is the 
Bergidum of the Ilergetes, but nevertheless it cannot be identified 
with the scene of the battle recorded by Florus and Orosius. Its 
site is quite incompatible with the statement of the sources that the 
enemy fell back on Mons Vindius, for even the most westerly portion 
of this range is a long distance to the northeast. Moreover, Bergidum 
Flavium is not in the district of the Cantabri but in the country of 
the Astures, and the sources distinguish clearly between this campaign 
against the Cantabri and the expedition conducted against the 
Astures by the third division of the Roman army. 4 

The reading Bergidae , however, which has been adopted by most 
of the modern editors, is not found in all the manuscripts of Florus. 
The group headed by the Codices Nazarianus (Palatinus 894) and 
Vossianus 14 contains the reading Belgicae . 5 No Spanish town of 
this name is known, but this reading strongly suggests OueXXt/ca, 
listed by Ptolemaeus 6 as a town of the Cantabri. In fact, the reading 
Vellicae was adopted by Stadius in his edition and was defended 
by Gruter and Graevius. The name of this town appears on a tomb¬ 
stone found on Monte Cilda near Aquilar de Campoo in the province 
of Palencia, in the southern foothills of the Cantabrian Mountains. 7 
The mere mention of the name in this inscription does not, of course, 
prove that this locality is Vellica, 8 but the presumption in favor of 

Mi. 6. 28. 2 425. 4; 429. 2; 431. 1. 

3 C1L, II, Suppl., p. 996; Hubner, Pauly-Wissowa, Realencycl., III, 291; 
K. Miller, Itineraria Romana (Stuttgart, 1916), 167. 

4 See below, pp. 333 f. 

3 Rossbach has pointed out, to be sure, that the proper names in this group of 
manuscripts are, as a rule, in a much more corrupt condition than in the Codex Bamber- 
gensis; see his edition (Leipzig 1896), Intro., pp. xxxiv f. 

6 ii. 6. 50. 

7 CIL, II, 6297: Valerio Quadrato Boddi filio Vellic. an. XL, etc. 

8 The identification is assumed by Kiepert, Formae Orbis Antiqui . xxvii; Hispania. 
On the other hand, Hubner (CIL, II, 6297) suggests that Vellica is to be identified 
with Obeheia of the Caristi (Ptol. ii. 6. 64) and with the Velienses, a community of the 
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this identification is strengthened by the fact that the place is well 
within the district of the Cantabri, and furthermore its actual posi¬ 
tion with regard to the town of OvaSivia (located near Cangas de 
Onis in the province of Oviedo) 1 corresponds exactly with that of 
Vellica as given by Ptolemaeus. 

If Vellicae is to be read in the text of Florus, the text of Orosius 
is to be emended similarly, for it is evident that both narratives refer 
to the same place, and, indeed, Orosius* reading Atticae is an easily 
made error for Vellicae. This correction in the text removes all the 
difficulties raised by the reading Bergidae and by the consequent 
attempt to reconcile the topography of this campaign with the situa¬ 
tion of Bergidum Flavium; for Vellica is well within the district of 
the Cantabri and among the hills southeast of the range of Mons 
Vindius. Furthermore, situated, as it is, not more than 50 km. 
northwest of Sasamon, it is just the locality where a force setting 
out from Segisama would come into conflict with the Cantabrian 
mountaineers. 

The first division, then, of the Roman army mobilized at Segisama, 
marched almost due north along the upper Pisuerga (along the line of 
the modern railway from Palencia to Santander) until it reached the 
foothills of the Cantabrian range at Vellica. Here a battle was 
fought under the walls of the town, and as a result the Spaniards 
retreated, withdrawing from Vellica in a northwesterly direction to 
Mons Vindius. 2 This retreat opened to the Romans the pass leading 
northward from Vellica and so enabled them to join forces with the 
troops which had landed on the north coast, and, according to Florus, 
had begun to attack the Cantabrians in the rear. The campaign 
would seem, according to the testimony of Orosius, to have been 


Carietes (Plin. N.H . iii. § 26), which is evidently the same place as Beleia ( Itin . Ant 
454. 8), now Iruna near Vitoria in the province of Alava (Mueller, ad Ptol., loc cit.) 
and in the general region of the second expedition. But this town is so far to the east 
that a retreat from it to Mons Vindius would be altogether impossible. S im ilarly, 
the BcXXoi (Polyb. xxxv. 2. 3 f. and Appian, Hisp. 44 f.), also suggested by Hubner 
as the site of Vellica, are altogether too far to the south to have any connection with 
the Cantabri. 

1 Ptol. ii. 6. 50, and Mueller, ad loc. 

2 According to the measurements of Ptolemaeus (ii. 6. 20), the eastern end of 
Opos Olivbiov is only a short distance from Vellica. 
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brought to an end, not by any general engagement, but by what in 
a terrain of such a kind as Mons Vindius was a much wiser policy, 
isolating the enemy and starving them into surrender. 

The account of the next campaign related by Florus is introduced 
by the word tertio. The presence of this word might lead to the 
supposition that the description of the operations of the second divi¬ 
sion has been omitted in the unskilful abbreviation of the source. 
It is true that the narrative, as found in both Florus and Orosius, 
has been badly mutilated by careless abbreviation; in the former 
the process has been carried to such a length that the sentence 
which contains the account of this campaign is, as it stands, altogether 
unintelligible. Nevertheless, since the account given by Orosius 
agrees in the order of events with that of Florus, and since his nar¬ 
rative, far from showing any indication of the omission of the opera¬ 
tions of the second division, connects the expedition against Aracelium 
with the campaign at Mons Vindius by the word delude , it seems more 
reasonable to suppose that the campaign here described was that 
conducted by the second of the three divisions operating from 
Segisama. The tertio of Florus may be regarded as merely a bungling 
attempt to connect with one another the events so far recorded: 
(1) the battle at Vellica, (2) the retreat to Mons Vindius, (3) the 
capture of Aracelium. 

The method employed by Florus in abbreviating his source 
has led to the result that this portion of his narrative is, from the 
geographical standpoint, a veritable absurdity. According to his 
account, the town of Aracelium resisted the Romans stoutly, but it 
was finally captured by means of the blockade of Mons Medullus. 
That this assertion is, to say the least, inaccurate, becomes evident 
as soon as it is realized that Aracelium is in northeastern Spain, 
whereas Mons Medullus is in Callaecia in the northwest. Never¬ 
theless, this statement of Florus has been accepted without question 
by modern historians. A comparison with the narrative of Orosius 
makes it evident that Florus has combined in one sentence the 
achievements of the second division, which operated in northeastern 
Spain, and those of the third, which operated in Callaecia. Although 
the version of Orosius has also been mangled by abbreviation and 
although it contains the corrupt form Racilium, it nevertheless 
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presents a more correct narrative than that of Florus, for it carefully 
distinguishes the capture of Aracelium from the campaign in Cal- 
laecia and the blockade of Mons Medullus. Furthermore, it affords 
the additional item of information that Aracelium, after its capture, 
was completely destroyed. 

The situation of Aracelium can be determined from Pliny, 1 
who lists the Aracelitani among the stipendiarii of the conventus of 
Caesaraugusta. Moreover, under the name Araceli it is definitely 
located in the Itinerarium Antonini 2, as on the main road leading 
from Asturica Augusta (Astorga) through Segisamo to Burdigala 
and 24 miles west of Pompaelo. Its ancient name is still preserved 
in the modern form Huarte Araquil. 3 

The location of Araceli once determined, it is easy to indicate the 
line of march followed by the second division in this campaign. 
From Segisama the route lay along the upper Arlanzon and its 
tributary, the Vega, past Virovesca (Bribiesca) along the line of the 
main road to Deobriga (Miranda de Ebro), in the valley of the Ebro, 
and thence up the Zadorra along the line of the road through Tul- 
lonium (Alegria) to Aracelium, the whole distance, according to the 
figures of the Itinerarium Antonini 4 being 134 miles. 

Unfortunately, the meager details preserved in the sources do 
not afford any further information about this expedition against the 
eastern Cantabrians. The capture and destruction of Aracelium, 
it may be inferred, was the chief event of the campaign, and it may 
well have put an end to further resistance in this region. 

After the brief mention of the campaign around Aracelium the 
sources proceed to give a highly colored narrative of the expedition 
to Callaecia and the elaborate blockade of Mons Medullus. This 
campaign was evidently the task assigned to the third of the three 
divisions which set out from the general headquarters. The seat 
of its main operations was the district of Callaecia, which, strictly 
speaking, lay in the country of the Astures and not in that of the 
Cantabri, but the historian, in summing up the three campaigns, 

1 N.H. iii. § 24. 2 455. 3. 

* A. Forbiger, Handbuch , III 2 , 60; K. Miller, Itineraria Rom., 170. 
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may be permitted to include this one in the impressive phrase, totam 
Cantabriam amplexus. 

The march of the third division was longer than that of the 
others. As far as Asturica Augusta (Astorga) its route lay across the 
great plateau of Le6n and Old Castile, and here the enemy could 
have found no point of vantage from which to fall upon the Roman 
army. The attacks doubtless began soon after the Romans entered 
the mountainous country west of the plateau, for it cannot be sup¬ 
posed that the fighting around Mons Medullus was the first engage¬ 
ment of the campaign. Even the meager account of Orosius includes 
the statement that the region was conquered magnis gravibusque bellis , 
and the indefinite allusions of Dio 1 to sudden attacks and ensuing 
hard fighting doubtless apply to this campaign as well as to the 
others. Finally the Spaniards made a stand on Mons Medullus, 
and here the Roman army blockaded them with elaborate siege- 
works, including a fossa of fifteen miles’ circuit. The siege seems 
to have been long and desperate, but finally those of the enemy who 
did not commit suicide surrendered. 

The location of Mons Medullus, described in Orosius as Minio 
flumini imminens , has been sought in various places along the Mino 
and its main tributary the Sil, all the way from the Portuguese 
province of Entre Duero y Mino on the lower Mino, to the district 
of el Vierzo on the upper Sil. The most commonly accepted sites 
are the range of the Sierra de San Mamed in the province of Orenze 
and the neighborhood of the village of Las M6dulas in southeastern 
Leon. 2 The most northerly peak of the Sierra de San Mamed, 
La Picana, is, indeed, not far from the Sil, and its situation cor¬ 
responds in general with the flumini imminens of Orosius. On the 
other hand, north of the village of Las M6dulas there is a ridge run¬ 
ning approximately east and west between the Sil and the Cabrera 
and terminating abruptly where the Sil turns sharply southward to 
join the Cabrera. The distance between the parallel courses of the 
two streams is not over 15 km., and the ridge, rising conspicuously 


1 liii. 25. 5 f. 

2 A. Forbiger, Handbuch , III 2 , 9; Las Medulas is on the north bank of the Cabrera 
just above its junction with the Sil. 
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between them, might well be described as flumini imminens. 1 In 
the establishment of this identification the name of Las M6dulas 
would have greater weight, were it not for the fact that it is an 
obvious one for a village in a country so rich in minerals. However, 
it is not impossible that the modern term is more than a mere coinci¬ 
dence and that it may preserve the ancient name of the locality. It 
must, indeed, be admitted that the identification of this range with 
Mons Medullus is open to the objection that it could not be sur¬ 
rounded by a fossa of 15 miles in length. The argument applies, 
however, with equal force to all the possible sites in this general 
neighborhood, for all the mountains are ridges and not isolated 
peaks. It would seem, therefore, that the statement that the moun¬ 
tain was surrounded by a trench cannot be accepted as literally 
correct. 

According to the narrative of Florus, Mons Medullus was finally 
captured in the course of the winter, and Augustus upon receipt of 
the news set out from Tarraco to receive the surrender in person. 
The Emperor seems to have spent the winter of 26-25 b.c. in the 
capital of the province, whither he had withdrawn after his bad 
health caused his departure from the seat of war, 2 and it was here 
that he entered upon his ninth consulship. 3 His official acceptance 
of the surrender took place certainly after his assumption of the 
consulship on January 1, 25 b.c., and probably in the early spring, 
after the rigors of the winter were over. 

The names of the Roman commanders who were charged with the 
conduct of this campaign have been subjected to a critical examina¬ 
tion by Gardthausen. 4 He pointed out that the statement of Florus 
that Agrippa was among them is an evident error, for Agrippa was 
in Rome during the winter of 26-25. 5 He then attempted to show 

1 The flumen is, of course, the modern Sil, not the Mifio, but the use of the name 
Minius in designating it is not unnatural in view of the fact that the Sil forms nearly 
a straight line with the course of the lower Mifio. Kiepert identified Mons Medullus 
with the group of the Pefia Trevinca, which is south of Las MSdulas and contains the 
headwaters of the Cabrera. This mountain, however, is so far from the main course 
of the Cabrera that the phrase flumini imminens cannot be applied to it. 

2 Fasti Feriar. Lat., CIL t I 2 , p. 58 =XIV, 2240; Suet. Aug. 81; Dio liii. 25. 7. 

3 CIL , loc. cit.; Suet. Aug. 26. 

4 ii. 374 f. 

8 Dio liii. 23 and 27. 
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that Furnius, 1 the second of the legates named in the ordinary 
versions of our sources, was not in Spain at this time, basing his 
argument on the statement of Dio 2 that in the revolt of 22 b.c. the 
Spaniards despised him as aweipop and on veccarl a<£iKTO. Here, 
however, Gardthausen’s reasoning is not so well founded, for Dio 
records distinctly that it was the Cantabri who despised their new' 
governor and revolted, whereas the expedition under discussion was 
directed against the Astures. He would still have been a stranger 
to the Cantabri in 22 b.c. There is, however, another objection to 
Gardthausen’s argument, namely, that it deals with what is merely 
an emendation in the text. In the manuscripts of Florus the name 
of this legate is given as Firmurn , and Firmius is the reading of all the 
codices of Orosius. The emendation Furnium , suggested by Stadius 
and adopted by Frensheim and all later editors of Florus, has been 
accepted merely for the reason that no Firmius or Firmus is known 
to us, while Furnius w r as in Spain in 22. It seems much more reason¬ 
able to retain the reading of the manuscripts and admit frankly that 
the legate is otherwise unknown than to accept a conjecture and then 
attempt to show that the name is an erroneous addition to the text. 

In spite of the ceremonial surrender of Mons Medullus the 
resistance of the Spaniards continued during the year 25. The cam¬ 
paign of this year, as far as any information can be obtained from 
our sources, was fought solely against the Astures; the Cantabri 
seem to have had no part in it. A general attack was planned by 
the natives, and their forces were assembled on the river Astura. 
This river is mentioned only here and by Isidorus, 3 and there is 
therefore no certain clue to any identification. However, the state¬ 
ment of Florus that the Brigaecini betrayed their fellow-countrymen 
points to an identification of the Astura with one of the rivers of 
the great plain of Leon, and the name of the town Asturica Augusta 
(Astorga) suggests that the river is in the same neighborhood. 
Accordingly, all the available evidence points to the identification 
of the Astura with the Orbigo, on one of the tributaries of which 
Asturica is situated, and which, together with its lower portion, the 
Esla, drains the plain of Le6n. 4 

1 Identified with C. Furnius, consul 17 b.c. 2 liv. 5. 1. 

3 Orig. ix. 2. 112; the name is given as the origin of the name of the Astures. 

4 Pauly-Wissowa, RealencycL , II, 1862. 
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The exact location of the campaign can be inferred only from the 
statement that the Brigaecini betrayed the plan of the Spaniards. 
Their town Brigaecium (Brigecum) 1 was situated, according to the 
Itinerarium Antonini , 2 40 miles from Asturica on the roads leading 
to Ocelum Duri and to Rauda, i.e., in a direction generally east of 
south. It is usually identified with Benevente on the Orbigo or 
with Villabrazaro, a short distance further up the river. 3 

The invasion of the plain of Leon by the Astures meant that the 
mountaineers, undaunted by the campaign on the Sil-Mino and the 
capture of Mons Medullus, had taken the offensive and had come 
forth to challenge the Romans. 4 If the statement is correct that they 
planned to attack the three Roman camps, it would seem that the 
headquarters of the Romans had been transferred from Segisama to 
the plain of Leon, perhaps for the reason that the Cantabri were 
regarded as conquered and the Astures were now considered the 
only formidable enemies. Each Roman camp was under the com¬ 
mand of a legate. One of these was evidently Carisius, the others 
were perhaps Antistius Vetus 5 and Furnius (or Firmus), who may 
be supposed to have returned to general headquarters after the com¬ 
pletion of the campaign on the Sil. The Spaniards had arranged 
their forces in three divisions which were to attack the three Roman 
camps simultaneously, thus preventing any commander from going 
to the aid of his colleagues. Before this plan could be carried out, 
however, it was betrayed by the Brigaecini to Carisius. He was 
thus enabled to anticipate the threefold attack by taking the offensive 
himself. He seems to have surprised the enemy and to have inflicted 
on them a crushing defeat. Although the language of the sources 
suggests that it was with his own division solely that Carisius won 
this victory, the statements are so vague that it is quite possible 
that the whole Roman army took part in the battle. The Romans 
suffered serious losses, but the Astures were driven from the field 

1 Bpnyaiiaop (Ptol. ii. 0. 29), Brigecum ( Itin. Ant.), Brigiaecinus (adj.), (OIL, 
II, 0094). 

2 439. S; 440. 1. 

3 Mueller, ad Ptol. loc. cit.; Pauly-Wissowa, Realencycl., III, 843; K. Miller, Itin. 
Rom., 153. 

4 Perhaps the vague language of Dio (liii. 25. 8) is to be referred to this offensive. 

6 Suggested by Dio liii. 25. 7. 
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and retreated in confusion to Lancia (Cerro de Lancia), falling 
back along the upper Esla. They took possession of the town and 
attempted to make a stand against the Romans. Unable, however, 
to offer any effective resistance, they surrendered when Carisius 
threatened to set fire to Lancia. The capitulation of this town, 
according to Dio, 1 was followed by the capture of other strongholds 
and the conquest of the district was thus completed. 

The hero of the campaign of 25, according to the historians, was 
Carisius. Their testimony is borne out by the evidence of coins 
of Augustus bearing the legends P. Carisius , Leg . pro Pr. and P. 
Carisius , Leg . Augusti, 2 for the identification of this P. Carisius with 
the conqueror of the Astures seems assured by the emblems which 
appear on the coins, the characteristic Spanish sword and helmet 
with the angon , the trophy of Spanish arms with kneeling captive, 
and a section of the fortifications of a town with the name Emerita. 
The last is of particular importance in the identification, since, 
according to Dio, 3 the colony of Augusta Emerita was founded 
immediately after the close of the campaign. 4 

After this successful campaign the Temple of Janus was cere¬ 
moniously closed. 5 It was officially announced that the war had 
been completed and the Spaniards conquered. The conquest, how¬ 
ever, was a superficial one, for in 24 6 and again in 22 7 the Asturians 

1 liii. 25. 8. 

2 Babelon, Monnaies de la Hep. rotn ., I, 318 f., Nos. 14-30. 

3 liii. 26. 1. 

4 According to Dio, the name of the legate was Titus Carisius. Babelon (op. cit., 
p. 317) explained the discrepancy by supposing that Dio confused P. Carisius with 
his father T. Carisius, a triumvir monetalis under Caesar, and he has been followed 
by Hubner (C/L, II, p. 52), Schiller ( Gesch . d. rom. K.-zeit, I, 207, n. 4), and Groag 
(Pauly-Wissowa, III, 1592). On the other hand, Gardthausen (II, 375) made an 
unsuccessful attempt to explain the difference in names by the hypothesis that 
P. Carisius was the son of the victor over the Astures, and that at some later date, 
when he too had become a legatus Augusti , he issued coins commemorating the 
exploits of his father. 

5 Dio (liii. 26. 5) agrees with our sources; see also Mommsen, Res gestae Div. 
Aug . 2 , 50. There seems to be little reason for supposing with Schiller (I, 206, n. 8) 
that the temple was closed before the campaign on the Astura. Certainly the rhetori¬ 
cal sentence of Florus narrating the “capture” of Mons Medullus cannot be taken as 
evidence for the belief that the temple was closed after this exploit. Orosius and Dio 
record the event in its proper sequence after the capture of Lancia and the other 
strongholds. 

6 Dio liii. 29. 1; Cassiod, Chron. an. 730. 


7 Dio liv. 5. 
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and Cantabrians renewed their attacks on the Romans. They were 
finally repressed only by hard fighting and a policy of terrorization, 
and it was not until 19 b.c. that these mountain peoples were finally 
subjugated by the resolution and persistence of Agrippa. 1 

The campaign of 26-25 b.c., however, enabled Augustus, with 
comparatively little expenditure of men and money, to gain the 
glory of conquering a rebellious province and to divert the thoughts 
of the Romans from the long-talked-of conquest of Britain. More¬ 
over, his victory gave him an opportunity to close the Temple of 
Janus, and thereby to declare formally that his policy was one of 
peace and that wars had ceased throughout the Roman Empire. 2 

Princeton University 

1 Dio liv. 11. 

2 Mon. Anc c. 26: Gallias el Hispanias provincial .... pacavi]. 
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ROMAN POLICY IN ARMENIA AND TRANSCAUCASIA, AND ITS 
SIGNIFICANCE. 


By David Maghe. 


The relations between £ome and the kingdom of Armenia had 
their origin in the defeat administered by the Sdpio brothers to 
Antiochus the Great in the battle of Magnesia. In the anting 
break-up of the western portion of the Seleucid Empire* the satraps 
of the districts comprising the high table-land of Armenia and the 
valley of the river Aras made submission to the Bomans and re¬ 
ceived from them the title of King . 1 

Arfcaxias, thus constituted king of the eastern section, enlarged his 
kingdom by the annexation of the surrounding districts, until it 
embraced most of the Armenian table-land. His capital was 
Artaxata, near the modern Erivan, where the Aras Valley broadens 
out into the plain which modern Armenians hold to be the cradle 
of the human race. 

It was, however, Artaxias’s descendant, Tigranes the Great, who 
caused Borne to tighten her hold on Armenia. As a result of his 
imperialistic ambitions and his alliance with his father-in-law, 
Mithradates of Pontus, he came into conflict with the Bomans. After 
a crushing defeat at the hands of Pompey he was forced to admit 
a Roman garrison into Artaxata and to make submission to the 
Roman general, placing his crown in Pompey’s hands, to receive 
it again from him as the gift of Borne. Prom this time on Armenia 
was, by turns, a vassal kingdom under a scion of the house of 
Ar fAgiaa or a Romanized princeling from some petty kingdom of 
western Asia, a Roman client state under a younger son or brother of 
the K'ing of Parthia, a province of the Empire, and again a Roman 
protectorate ruled by a Parthian.' * 

A relationship, moreover, very d i s s i m i l ar, was developed be¬ 
tween Borne and the kingdoms northeast of Armenia—Iberia, corre¬ 
sponding to the region about 'the modem Tiflis, and Albania, in¬ 
cluding the basin of the lo*er Kur as far as the Caspian Sea. These 
districts also were overrun by Pompey. He defeated their kings, 

forced them to give hostages and sue for peace , 1 and displayed their 

— » - ■ —*— ... . * ■ 

igtrab. XI„ pp. 628, SSlf. 

• Fltttanfc* Pomp* 8MS; Dio XXXVII, 2-5. 

m 
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names in Ms triumphal procession in the list of the monarch* whom 
he had conquered. 8 For a time, at any rate, he held the strongholds 
of Armastica and Seusamora near Tiflis, which command not only 
the valley of the Kur but also the Pass of DarieL 4 

The policy of Pompey was continued by Antony. Artavasdea, 
the son and successor of Tigranes, was ordered to furnish troops for 
Antony’s Parthian campaign in 86, and P. Caaidius Crassus occu¬ 
pied once more the strongholds south of the Caucasus and forced the 
kings of Iberia and Albania to become so-called allies of Borne.” 

With the accession of Artavasdes’s son, Artaxes, begins the long 
series of Soman and Parthian intrigues that play so great a part in 
the story of Soman policy in Armenia. Renouncing all allegiance 
to Some, Aliases formed an alliance with the Parthian monarch, 
Phraates, and ruled Armenia under Parthian suzerainty. Soman in¬ 
trigue, however, was not inactive. Phraates was persuaded to abandon 
Rome’s rebellious vassal, and the pro-Roman faction in Armenia 
was impelled to murder Artaxtf and send a deputation to Augustas, 
requesting that Arfaxes’s brother, Tigranes, then a captive in Some, 
be sent to rule in the kingdom of his ancestors. 8 

Tigranes, accordingly, was crowned king at Artax&ta in 20 B. C. 
The act of coronation was performed by Tiberius Claudius Kero, 
stepson of Augustus, and Soman troops were present at the cer¬ 
emony/ 

So Soman suzerainty over Armenia was established, and at Some 
coins were struck bearing the legend Armenia Gap to* 

The reign of Augustus shows a aeries of determined, and some¬ 
times almost desperate, attempts to retain this suzerainty. A suc¬ 
cession of petty princes, first from the Armenian royal house, then, 
when this became extinct, from the neighboring principalities of. 
Media Atropatene and Cappadocia were proclaimed kings of 
Armenia by the grace of Some. Meanwhile the Parthian monarch* 
spared no effort to stir up trouble for the Soman vassal and to annex 
Armenia to the Parthian Empire* The ceremony of investiture per¬ 
formed by Tiberius in 20 B. C. was repeated by Gains, the grandson 
of Augustus, in 1 A D., acting as the special representative of the 
'Soman Emperor. But toward the end of Augustus’s reign the 
Soman claimant was driven from Armenia, and all the efforts to 
establish a Soman vassal king seemed to have been made in vain. 

In Transcaucasia, on the other hand, the diplomacy of Augustus 
produced better results. The alliances that had been imposed by 

•A&pbUL lftttaaAfeltea, 3107. 

* Strafe. XI, p. 001; Dio XXXVH, 1. 

"Strafe XX, fe WUt Hntawfe Aston, S4; lHo gg, 24. 

• icon. Aacarraaon. T, 24; Tadtna, Aaaals, H, ft; Wo XXV, 0, 

f Uon. Aneyr., V. 24-20; Stttfcmtaa, Suita* Asa. H, «; Dto UV, 0. 

• aett a i Deebfeta Namorum, VI, p. fit. 
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Camdius Cr&ssus upon the princes of Iberia and Albania were per* 
petuated, and these monarchs were included by Augustus in the list 
of those who sought his friendship.* 

The policy of holding Armenia in vassalage was continued with 
more success by Tiberius. Zeno, a prince of Pantos, was crowned by 
Germanicus at Artaxata as vassal king of Armenia, 10 and after his 
death, about 35 A D., the kingdom was conferred on Mithradates, 
brother of Home’s ally, the King of Iberia. 11 During the reign of 
Zeno the Parthians had made no move against Armenia, but at his 
death Art&b&nus III of Parthia seized the kingdom and proclaimed 
as king, first, his oldest son Arsaces; then, after his assassination by 
Mithradates, & younger son, Orodes. 1 * Finally, however, he was 
forced to recognize Mithradates as king, Armenia again became a 
vassal state of Home, and a Homan garrison was quartered near 
Artaxata. 1 * 

Home’s suzerainty, however, did not last for long. Mithradates 
was overthrown by his nephew, 14 and the Parthian monarch, Volo- 
g&esee I claimed Armenia for his brother Tiridates. The result was 
a war with Home. The government of Kero despatched Domitras 
Corbulo to Armenia. The table-land was invaded and Artaxata 
captured. Another Bom&nized princeling, one Tigranes, was estab¬ 
lished as king and the Homan garrison returned to Gorneae. 15 The 
new claimant, however, did not remain in his kingdom for long. 
Yologaeees, roused by an unprovoked attack on the part of Tigranes, 
again proclaimed his brother Tiridates king of Armenia, 11 Corbulo, 
evidently not deeming Tigranes worth the price of a Parthian war, 
entered into a aeries of negotiations looking to a diplomatic solution 
of the Armenian question. After many delays and in spite of a 
defeat administered by Vologaeeee to Corbulo’scolleague Paetus, gov¬ 
ernor of Cappadocia, it was finally arranged that Tiridates the Par¬ 
thian should be king of Armenia, but as the vassal of Home. As the 
result of this agreement Tiridates laid down his crown before the 
statue of Kero in the Homan camp and journeyed to Home to receive 
it again from the Emperor himself. 17 

So the policy of Augustus was replaced by a new solution of the 
Armenia question—a compromise between Homan and Parthian. A 
Parthian prince ruled in Artaxata, but as Home’s vassal, and only 

• Mob. Axtcnw V, 68. 

»Tftcttna, inn., n, M; Stroke XIX, p. 508 

“ Tacitus, AM* VI* SMS ; OtoDVHI, SO. 

»Tftdto*, Ana* VI, M; Dio LVTU, 20; Jooepfeus, Ant JuJL, XVIII* A 4. 

«In ta« tmti t m at Qoneto; T*dta% Abb* Xn, 46; c t Strafe* XX. P. SSO. It was 
doobtleM on Gftral Btvw, ft tributary of tho Ana. 

u T ifftnf . Auu. Vtt , jj iff 

• Xftdtot Abb* xm, M, 80-41 ; XXV, SMS; Dio MQ, 10. 

■Tftdtus, Abb* XV, 1-S; do LXH, 20. 

• Vfccttxu, Abb* XV, 24-01; do LXU, 22-20. 
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after recognition by the Soman Emperor. This policy was main¬ 
tained by the Flavian Emperors, who thus kept a peaceful hold on 
Armenia. Iberia, too, they held in control by a garrison at Armas- 
tica. 1 * 

Not until toward the end of Trajan’s reign was there any change 
of policy. Then, in answer to an attempt on the part of the Parthian 
monarch to set up a king in Armenia in opposition to Rome, Trajan 
declared war, invaded the table-land, ordered the Parthian claimant 
to leave the country, and declared Armenia & Roman province. 

This policy of outright annexation was reversed by Hadrian. 
Once more Armenia received a Parthian as king, but under the su¬ 
premacy of Rome, and the compromise begun by Corbulo under 
Nero was continued through, the second century! Even the war 
waged by Lucius Verus and his generals against the Parthians, in 
which Armenia was overrun by both Roman and Parthian and 
Art&xata destroyed, did not ultimately change the policy of Rome. 
A Roman garrison was maintained at the new capital, Vakrshapat 
(now Etchmiadzin), 1 * built by a Roman general to replace the 
destroyed Artaxata. Soman garrisons, too, were stationed at the 
eastern end of the Black Sea, and the kings of Iberia and Albania 
were kept in a position of dependence. 

Amid the various changes in the policy pursued by Rome in 
Armenia, one principle stands out clearly: Armenia must be under 
Roman control and its king might rule only by the grace of Rome. 
In Transcaucasia a similar principle was followed. The King of 
Iberia was kept in close relationship, termed an alliance, but actually 
a position of dependence and even vassalage. A Roman garrison 
was maintained in the Plain of Erivan; and in Iberia Rome held the 
fortress of Armastica, commanding both the valley of the Knr and 
the Pass of Dariel. 

The question is inevitable: Why this insistence on the control of 
these regions—the table-land of Armenia and the valleys of the 
Aras and the Kur? Why dispatch so many generals and so many 
armies to maintain this supremacy! > • 

The reason is not to be found in the natural wealth of the country. 
Alexander, indeed, was told of gold mines in the Armenian moun¬ 
tains." But he was unsuccessful in his quest of the precious* metal, 
and there is no evidence that any later search was made. The copper 
deposits in the mountains between the valley of the Aras and the 
basin of the lower Kur seem to have been altogether unknown’ in 
antiquity. And, though the plains of Armenia .are rioh and fertile, 

* According to an laseciptkm found thore of 75 ▲. JX $ mo *CL I, 4L, M, 6053, and 
C**n*i, Iaacr. Gr**c. Ad B«* Rdtn. ‘port TO, ISA 

* c. i. n, in, eo52. 

* Steak, XI, p. 629. 
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no attempt was made to use them as a grain-producing area for the 
Roman world. 

Nor was the aim of the Romans merely the maintenance of prestige 
in the East, It was not the method of Rome to squander resources of 
men and money merely for the maintenance of prestige, as the con¬ 
servative policy on the Rhine and Danube frontiers sufficiently at¬ 
tests. 

Nor, on the other hand, was the reason one of military necessity. 
Mommsen, it is true, finds an explanation in the statement that 
Armenia €C was by its position, in & military point of view, a sally 
port for each of the great powers (Rome and Parthia) into the terri¬ 
tory of the other, 81 and this theory has found wide acceptance. It 
does not, however, accord with practice. Of all the Roman attacks 
on the Parthians or the Persian Sassanids, two only were conducted 
by the route leading across the Armenian plateau and thence by the 
Ara a into Persian Azerbaidj an—that of Antony in S6 B. C., and 
that of Severus Alexander in 232 A. D., and both of these were utter 
failures. All other invading Roman armies advanced against Ctesi- 
phon by way of northern Mesopotamia, On the other hand, the 
Parthians never entered Roman territory by way of the Armenian 
plateau and the upper Euphrates, but always by the routes south of 
Malatia and the great gorge. Clearly, Armenia was little used as a 
u sally port.” 

It is perhaps not without significance that Trajan, after the ac¬ 
quisition of the new provinces of Mesopotamia, Assyria, and Baby¬ 
lonia, established customhouses on the Euphrates and the Tigris. 4 * 
It is perhaps not an unsafe assumption that a similar customhouse 
was maintained on the Aras at the bridge near Artaxata, However 
this may be, this bridge was a thoroughfare, the importance of which 
was indeed great To the west of it extended the important 'highway 
leading across the table-land of Armenia to Erzerum and Ilidja on 
the upper Euphrates, thence to Satala on the upper Keifcit Irmak, 
and so northward to Trebixond or westward to Asia Minor. This 
was the road that Corbulo used in order to send to his armies sup¬ 
plies from the Black Sea, 8 * and thk.was the route by which Trajan 
invaded Armenia in 114. 84 Southeastward from* Artaxata the great 
highway led down the valley of Aras, the route of the modern rail¬ 
way. 84 One branch followed the course of the river to the Caspian, 
another went to Ecbatana-Hamad an , whence led the caravan road 
through the Caspian Oates to India and China. 49 

* ProT l nca* of tbe Roman Empire, 33, p. St. 

» Pronto* Prtac. Hlet, p, 209 N, dted by Mommsen, Provinces, II, p. 76. 

-lac. Ann., XIII, 89.1. 

** Dlo-mphiL, Lxvm, 13 - 10 . 

■ Tab. Fantinf, Seo. X; ICEHar, K. IUnstarta Bonk, p, 054f. .. 

“Tab. Beads* See. XI; Mffler; K. Itarn Kul, pp. T«lf and Ttttt 
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Between Ecbatana and the western world only two routes were 
possible, for the Hahhiari and Zagros Mountains are an effective bar¬ 
rier between the Iranian plateau and the basin of the Tigris. Of 
these, one led over the Zagros Pass back of Khanikin and along 
the tipper course of the Diala River.*** This was the route of Alex¬ 
ander. The other waa the road along the Aras and through Ar¬ 
menia. The former must remain under Parthian control, for none 
but a Trajan or & Severns tried to hold the Tigris basin. The latter, 
on the other hand, would be controlled by the power that held Ar- 
tax&ta and the table-land to the west. The commercial and financial 
advantages of the oontrol of the Plain of Erivan and of the Ar¬ 
menian plateau are evident. 

This highway, however, the Romans could never hope to possess. 
So long as the P&rthians held Ecbatana, they could divert traffic to 
the Khanikin route and away from the road which led to Artaxata. 
Iberia, cm the other hand, afforded another means of communication 
with the East, a trade route undisturbed by Parthian or Persian. As 
early as the beginning of the third century B. C., P&trocles, acting 
under orders from Antiochus I, explored the Caspian Sea and re¬ 
ported the existence of an important trade route leading from north¬ 
ern India to the River Oxns, down the river by ship, and so into the 
Caspian Sea, either through a channel of the Oxus flowing into the 
Caspian, or from the river to the sea by some overland route.” 

Wares were then shipped across the Caspian and up the Kur to the 
head of navigation. From this point they were carried via Tifiis and 
Armastica to the Black Sea.** This route was investigated also by 
Pompey, the originator of the policy of Roman control of Armenia 
and Iberia. His exploring party maintained that in seven days a 
caravan could travel from India to a point on a navigable tributary 
of the Oxus. From here wares could be sent by ship to the Caspian 
and thence up the Kur to a point distant only five days 9 journey from 
the Black Sea.** 

The control of Iberia, therefore, assured the control of the western 
end of the trade route which led from the Black Sea through Trans¬ 
caucasia to the mouth of the Kur, thence by way of the Caspian to 
the upper Oxus. From the valley of the upper Oxus, a road led 
via Merv across the Paropamisus Range to Herat ,* 0 corresponding 

••Tab. PwmOfc 8 ml X; XQtat X. Ittou Bom., p. 7*%Z 

* The ancient n il ter e man to bare believed that the Oku flowed Into the 

and until recently a deprnation between the lower course of the rtrer and the Caspian 
Sea waa regarded as the old bed of the Oxus. Now. however. It la more generally be- 
Hared that the Caspian ta antiquity extended much farther eastward than at present, and 
ft is not to postf M e that the Oxos emptied Into the eastern extension. For a summary ef 
the qu—tion see P. Kropotkin. Qeoyr. Journal, XU (1898), pi 806-810. 

- Strab. XX, p. 609; d. PMny, N. H, VI, 68. 

• Pliny, N. EL, VI, 62. 
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presumably to the modem route. The short cut to India, however, 
led from the Oxus across the range of the Hindu Kush, probably by 
the Khawak Pass,” to Alexandria in the Hindu Kush, situated, 
according to Pliny,” 50 miles from Ortospana, the modern Kabul 
Ortospana was the junction of the roads leading from Herat, from 
Bactra, and from India.** From Alexandria in the Hindu Kush 
and from Ortospana, well-defined routes led to the basin of the 
Indus.* 4 

The Plain of the Oxus was also the starting point of the trade 
route to China, over which passed the caravans that brought silk 
to the western world.** In the first century B. C. Bactra became a 
great silk market The caravan routes from central China con¬ 
verged at Kashgar in the northeastern corner of Chinese Turkestan. 
From here the China trade crossed the mountains of Pamir past 
the Lithinos Pyrgos, mentioned by Ammianus MarceUinus,** and 
thence via F&izabad to the Oxus. 

Thus the Oxus valley was a great trade thoroughfare; its means 
of approach to the western world was by the way of the Caspian and 
Transcaucasia, and with the possession of the isthmus between the 
Caspian and the Black Seas the control of this route came into the 
hands of Borne. Accordingly, the policy of maintaining Roman 
supremacy in Armenia and Transcaucasia was dictated, not by 
military, but by economic and commercial considerations. 

During the nineteenth century the control of the land routes to 
India was acquired by Russia. Beginning in 1801 with the annex¬ 
ation of the vassal kingdom of Georgia, she extended her Trans¬ 
caucasian domain at the expense of Persia and Turkey, until, in 
1828, die acquired Potd, on the Black Sea, and her frontier had 
been extended southward and eastward to the Axas and the mouth 
of the Kur.* T The control of the great isthmus was completed by 
the acquisition of Baton in 1878. Finally, in 1807, the famous 
Anglo-Russi&n agreement secured to Russia the control of all north¬ 
ern Persia with the route from Teheran to the Afghan border. Bail- 
ways followed in the wake of Busman expansion. The line from 
Tiflis to Alexandropol was continued past Erivan and down the val¬ 
ley of the Am to DjuHa on the frontier of Persia, and about 1914 
it was carried an to Tabriz, whence it was to proceed to Tdmran. 

«■ This stems to hart been the pass used by U s aste on his northward journey. See 
Arrian, Aceh. Aia*., HI, 18-39. 

•Wat Hist, VI, «L 

» Strata XI, p. 514, and XVH, p. TS8. 

* See Hitter, Mknnde n, p. 141 

•Herrmann, A. Die titan Setde nateas— aarlscfaea. China vs A Syrim, Berlin, 1910, 
p. 51 
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Meanwhile, however, another route to India was planned by 
Russia. Tins was nothing less than the old caravan route by way 
of the Caspian and the Oxus plain to the Hindu Kush Range and 
thence to Kabul and India. 

In 1869 Krasnovodsk, on the Caspian, was fortified. This was 
followed by the conquest in 1881 of the western part of the present 
Province of Tranacaspia, and by the annexation of Merv in 1884. 
Thus Russian domination was extended to the Oxus. Here also the 
railway followed annexation. The Transcaspian line was begun in 
1880; in 1886 it was extended to Merv, and in 1895 a branch line was 
constructed from Merv to Kushka, on the Afghan frontier.* 4 

British Russophobes have regarded the construction of this line 
as an important part of a Russian advance upon India. 84 They 
have pointed to the ease of invasion which its proximity affords, and 
have shown that with the aid of the Batum-Baku line, troops could 
be conveyed from Odessa to Merv in four or five days, and that the 
terminal station of Kushka is only about 75 miles distant from 
Herat However this may be, the possession of Tranacaspia assured 
to Russia the control of the northern routes into India. The road 
from Kushka leads to Herat and thence to Kabul to the east, or 
Kandahar to the southeast, 44 while another way is available from 
Tchardjui, where the railway crosses the Oxus, up the river by boat 
to Kilif, and thence by way of Balkh (ancient Bactra) across the 
Hindu Kush to Kabul, 41 closely approximating the ancient trade 
route. Prom Kabul to Peshawar in the Punjab the distance is only 
172 miles. 

The recent Anglo-Persian treaty seemed to advance British control 
westward from Herat to the Am and the border of Armenia and to 
ensure an approach to India through northern Persia. This approach 
can be connected with the western world by two routes—the one, the 
Zagros Pass, leading from Hama dan through Khanikin to the Tigris 
basin and the Bagdad Railway; the other, the way through Armenia, 
either to the Black Sea at Batum or Trebizond, or across the table¬ 
land into Anatolia and Constantinople. 

The conquest of Mesopotamia seems to have assured to Great 
Britain the control of the Zagros approach, but the future status of 
Armenia is still undecided. The power that controls it will control, 
even as the Romans did, a highway of great economic and strategic 
importance and a position of advantage in the Near East. 

•Ths distaow by ndl from Krasnorodak to Xoahka j» 783 mflas; Baed&er, Russia, 
1914, p. 613. 

PCuxsoa, Burn t * tn OaotmTAafs,' Undos, 1889, pw MU, 

•Herat to Kabul, 600 milts ; Herat to Kandahar, 889 mils*; sat Corson, p. 418. 

• Kilif to Kabul rU Balkfe, 880 mOm; Corson, p. 418. / • 
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THE ‘AGREEMENT’ BETWEEN PHILIP V AND ANTIOCHUS III 
FOR THE PARTITION OF THE EGYPTIAN EMPIRE 

By DAVID MAGIE 

According to Polybius, Philip V of Macedonia and 
Antiochus III of Syria, after the death of Ptolemy IV Philopator 
of Egypt, ‘ each encouraging the other,’ agreed together to do 
away with Philopator’s heir, the later Ptolemy Epiphanes, then a 
young child, and to divide his kingdom between themselves. This 
story appears twice in the historian’s narrative. It is told in a 
brief form in the author’s resume of the contents of his history 
as given in his third book, where we are informed that, as the 
result of an agreement to divide the Egyptian Empire, Philip laid 
his hands on Samos, Caria and the region of the Aegean, while 
Antiochus seized the region of Syria Coele, and Phoenicia . 1 It 
appears at greater length in the historian’s fifteenth book, where 
he moralises on the subject, likening the two monarchs to the 
fish who devour the smaller members of their own kind and 
delivering a homily in which he shows that Nemesis, by arousing 
the Romans, brought on the two evil-doers the fate they had 
designed for their neighbour, and so visited on them the penalty 
they deserved, thereby teaching a lesson to posterity also . 2 

This passage is preserved to us as one of the excerpts from 
Polybius contained in the Codex Urbinas. In this collection it 
stands between the account of the Carthaginians’ acceptance of 
the treaty offered them by the Romans after the battle of Zama 
and the story of the seizure of Cius in Bithynia by Philip V. The 
date, accordingly, is 202 B.c. This, however, is not necessarily the 
actual date of the supposed agreement, for, in the connection in 
which the incident stands, the writer’s interest in it is ethical 
rather than historical, and it may well be that it does not appear in 
its correct chronological place. It is possible, therefore, that a 
more complete account of the transaction was included in some 
earlier portion of the historian’s original work. 

The story of the compact, as told by Polybius, is related also 
by Appian and Hieronymus. Their accounts, although they bear 
little resemblance either to their original or to each other, depend 
ultimately on Polybius’ narrative. According to Appian , 3 Philip 
and Antiochus promised aid to each other in their campaigns 

1 Polybius iii, 2 , 8 , reading toIs kcct' and the announcement of the agreement in 

Aiyociov with Niebuhr and later editors Rome is characterised as a 5o£oc. The general 
instead of the MSS AvyuuTov. unreliability of the version is shown by the 

2 Polybius xv, 20 , 2 f. statement that the boy-King against whom 

3 Appian, Mac. 4 , 1 . The passage is the plot was formed was Ptolemy IV 
introduced by the words Aoyos te fjv oti, Philopator. 
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against Egypt and Cyprus, on the one hand, and against Cyrene, 
the Cyclades and Ionia, on the other ; according to Hieronymus, 4 
Philip and Antiochus made war against Egypt with the under¬ 
standing that each was to annex to his own kingdom the nearest 
portion of Ptolemy’s. 

Livy, too, mentions the agreement made by the two kings. 
The mention, however, is merely an incidental one, made in 
connection with Philip’s siege of Abydus in 200, where the King’s 
arrogance is attributed to his compact and to the opes Aegypti , 
‘ which had already been divided with Antiochus.’ 5 It is probable 
that Livy derived his knowledge of the agreement from Polybius, 
but failed to insert the incident in its proper place. The statement 
as it stands, moreover, is incorrect, for the actual partition— 
whatever be the truth with regard to the plan—was never carried 
out. The same misstatement appears in the version of Pompeius 
Trogus, according to whom an Egyptian embassy, sent to Rome 
after the murder of the regent Agathocles, asked the Senate to 
protect the kingdom, quod iam PhUippum et Antiochum facta inter 
se pactione divisisse dicebant . 6 

Of these various versions, that of Polybius alone has any claim 
to credibility: by the terms of an agreement between the two 
monarchs, Philip was to seize the Aegean islands and the coast of 
Caria, while Antiochus was to take possession of Southern Syria. 
It is hard to believe that the former had designs on Cyrene or the 
latter on Cyprus, or that either expected to conquer Egypt itself, 
and still harder to suppose that they planned to divide it between 
them. As a matter of fact, the statement of Polybius with regard 
to the conquests of Philip and Antiochus in 202-201 is correct 
enough, but the connection of these conquests with a secret 
agreement between the kings is highly questionable. 

Indeed, there were certain facts which Polybius himself 
found difficult to reconcile with his belief in this agreement, and 
he made a general comment on the breaches of faith of which both 
monarchs were guilty. 7 More specifically, he considered it worthy 
of comment that when Philip, during his invasion of the Pergamene 
kingdom, asked Zeuxis, the Seleucid satrap of Lydia, for supplies, 
Korra toes cruv@f|Kas, Zeuxis, though pretending to comply, gave him 
no substantial support. 8 He expressed great wonder, moreover, 

4 Hieronymus, Comm, in Daniel, xi, 13 Holleaux in Rome , la Grece et les monarchies 

(Migne, PL xxv, 562 ) = Porphyrius frg. 45 hellenistiques (Paris, 1921 ), 72 , n. 2 , 290 , 
Jac. ( F. Gr. Hist, ii, 1224 ). n. 1 , who observed that the envoy sent to 

5 Livy xxxi, 14 , 5 . The material contained Rome by Agathocles immediately upon the 

in this passage seems to have been derived proclamation of Epiphanes as king (Polybius 
from Polybius, but it is rather a collection of xv, 25 , 14 ) was presumably the only 

items of information than the presentation, representative of Egypt in Rome at this time 
even in an abridged form, of any part of the and that the embassy spoken of by Justin 
original narrative. is apocryphal. 

6 Trogus, Prol. xxx : Justin xxx, 2 , 8. 7 Polybius xv, 20 , 6 . 

The falsity of this version was pointed out by 8 Polybius xvi, 1 , 8 f. 
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that Philip, after defeating the Rhodians in the naval battle of 
Lade, failed to take advantage of the opportunity for an invasion 
of Egypt, and he used the King’s inaction as a text for a discourse 
on the folly of those who form great ambitions but, when the time 
comes for the realisation of these, suddenly abandon their purpose. 9 

Nevertheless, Polybius believed in the existence of the 
agreement between the two kings, and his belief was shared by the 
later historians who drew their material, directly or indirectly, 
from his narrative. It has been shared also by all modern scholars 
who have written on the subject. 10 Although some have attempted 
to explain the patent inconsistencies between the terms of the 
agreement and the actions of the monarchs, by supposing either 
that the latter never intended to abide by its terms or that Polybius 
may have exaggerated its aims, they have all regarded the agreement 
as a fact, relating with one accord that Philip and Antiochus, taking 
advantage of the weakened condition of Egypt and the accession 
of the child Epiphanes, conspired together for the partition of the 
Egyptian Empire. An examination of what is known of the actions 
of the two monarchs, however, during the period when this 
agreement was said to have been in effect, affords no evidence of 
its existence, but rather the contrary. 

It is, indeed, unfortunate that we are unable to determine 
precisely when the agreement was supposed to have been formed ; 
for the death of Ptolemy Philopator and the proclamation of his 
son Epiphanes as king cannot be definitely dated. 11 The evidence 

9 Polybius xvi, io. their mistrust to Polybius and did not 

10 See, e.g. (to cite only the most recent inquire into the real reason for his ‘ mis- 
writers), Holleaux in Rome , etc. 290, n. 1, representation'. 

and 317 f., and CAH viii, 150 f. ; De 11 According to the Rosetta Stone 
Sanctis, Stor. d. Rom. iv, 1 (1922), 4 ; ( OGIS 90, 46 f.) the day on which 

Passerini in Athenaeum ix (1931), 261 f. ; Epiphanes Trocp£Aocj 3 £v tt)v ( 3 occnAdccv uapa tou 
B ickermannini/m?z.lxvii(i932),47andi^. -rrcrrpos was Phaophi 17 — 28th November, 
de philol. lxi (1935), 162 f. ; C. B. Welles, and this has generally been regarded as the 
Royal Correspondence in the Hellenist, day of his proclamation as king. The year 
Period (1934), 168 ; McDonald and Walbank has long been a matter of dispute, but there 
in JRS xxvii (1937), 182 f. ; C. G. Starr in has been a growing tendency among present- 
Cl. Philol. xxxiii (1938), 63. Holleaux, day scholars to regard it as 203, and the 
observing that Philip, during his campaigns official date of his succession is generally 
of 202-201, refrained from attacking Egypt's supposed to have been 28th November, 
possessions, pointed out the extravagance 203 ; see (e.g.) Wilhelm in Anz. Wien. 
of the statements of those writers who Akad. lvii (1920), 55 f.: Holleaux, Rome, etc. 
related that Philip seized all that Egypt 71, n. 1 ; Rev. de philol. 1 (1926), 215 f. ; 
owned in Asia Minor. He was satisfied, CAH viii, 149 : Ernst Meyer, Untersuch. z. 
however, with the explanation that the Chron. d. ersten Ptolemaer = Archiv /. 
compact was a lying one, ‘ which neither Pap.-Forsch ., Beiheft ii (1925), 39 f. : 

intended to keep.' Bickermann, on the other E. Bevan, Hist, of Egypt under the Ptol. 
hand, explained (Rev. de philol. lxi, 163) Dynasty (London, 1927), 250 : M. Cary, 
Philip's failure to seize any Egyptian Hist, of the Greek World from 323 to 146 
possessions by the theory that in addition B.C. (London, 1932), 93. This date, how¬ 
to his compact with Antiochus he had also ever, is based only on the fact that the 
made a secret agreement with Egypt. King's death is related in Polybius xv, 25 f., 
McDonald and Walbank, although sugges- which contains the events of Ol. 144, 2. 
ting that Polybius ‘ misrepresented the It cannot be reconciled with the astronomical 
Macedonian policy in regard to Egypt ' and ‘ Canon of the Kings ', as recorded by 
‘ exaggerated the aims of the pact', limited Claudius Ptolemaeus, which assigns seven- 
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is conflicting and the question is complicated by the highly-coloured 
narrative of Justin, according to which Philopator’s death was 
concealed for a long time, while his mistress and her mother seized 
the King’s treasure and took possession of the royal power. The 
general consensus of modern scholars, it is true, dates the accession 
of Epiphanes in the autumn of 203 b.c. The only basis for this 
dating, however, is the extract already cited from Polybius’ 
fifteenth book, which contained the events of 203-202 b.c. We are, 
therefore, confronted with the choice between 205, to which the 
greater part of the evidence points, and 203, which is called for by 
the order of events in Polybius’ history. 

The earlier of these two dates seems, indeed, to accord perfectly 
with the fact that in 204 Philip V, prevented by the treaty of 
Phoenice from extending his power in the Balkan Peninsula, 
entered upon a new campaign, the purpose of which was to make 
himself master of the Aegean. His adversary, however, in the 
execution of this plan was the island-republic of Rhodes, which had 
established a protectorate over the Aegean islanders. 12 There is 
no indication of any hostility toward Egypt at this time, or of any 
intention on the King’s part to seize her possessions. 

Philip’s activities began with the operations of his agent the 
condottiere Dicaearchus, who, with a fleet of twenty Macedonian 
ships, plundered the Aegean islands and the coast of the 
Hellespont. 13 This expedition was followed by a series of intrigues 
aimed more directly against Rhodes. In 204, he instigated his 
allies among the pirates of Crete to make war on the Rhodians 14 
and sent an emissary to set fire to their naval arsenal, with the 
result that thirteen warships were burned. 15 About this time also 

teen years to Philopator ; according to this tion as king but may equally well have been 
reckoning, his last year (which was also the the day on which he had previously been 
first year of Epiphanes) was October, made co-ruler by his father, followed Niese 
205-204 ; see W. Kubitschek, Grundr. d. ( Griech . u. Mak. Staaten ii, 572 f.) and 
ant. Zeitrechnung (Munich, 1928), 61 f. Bouche-Leclercq (Hist. d. Lagides i, 335 f.) 

It is equally difficult to reconcile it with the in accepting the none too reliable statement 
dating of Philopator’s accession in the of Justin (xxx, 2, 6) that Philopator’s death 
spring of 221, as determined by H. Frank was dia occultata by Agathocles and the 
in Archiv f. Pap.-Forsch. xi (1935), 33 f., palace-clique. He advanced the theory, 
for the seventeen years assigned to the King accordingly, that Philopator died about 
in the Canon would in this case expire in September, 204, and, his death having been 
the autumn of 205 and the first year of concealed for at least a year, Epiphanes was 
Epiphanes extend from 28th November, declared king about September, 203, his 
205, to 12th October, 204. It cannot, first year being originally reckoned as 
moreover, be brought into agreement with 13th October, 204-12th October, 203, but 
the date of the Rosetta Stone, namely afterwards moved back to October, 205-204. 
27th March of Epiphanes’ ninth year, 12 See H. Van Gelder, Gesch. d. alten 
which is evidently 27th March, 196; Rhodier (Hague, 1900), ii2f.: W. Konig, 
according to this reckoning, Epiphanes’ Bund. d. Nesioten (Halle, 1910), 40 f. : 

first year, as in the Canon, was 205-204. An Hiller von Gaertringen in P-W, Suppl. v, 794* 
ingenious, if not altogether convincing, 13 See Holleaux in Rev. et. gr. xxxiii 
attempt to reconcile this conflicting evidence (1920), 223 f. 

has recently been made by F. W. Walbank 14 See Herzog in Klio ii (1902), 327 f., 
i nJEA xxii (1936), 20 f. Walbank, pointing and Holleaux in Rev. et. gr. xxx (1917), 88 f. 
out that the date Phaophi 17 was not 15 Polybius xiii, 4 f. : Polyaenus v, 17, 2. 
necessarily the day of Epiphanes’ proclama- 
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he instigated a local dynast in Caria to attack the territory of the 
city of Iasus, the citizens of which, unable to defend themselves, 
appealed to Rhodes for protection. 16 Some time later, perhaps, 
another agent was sent to the island of Nisyros, a Rhodian 
possession, to promise independence to the citizens, on the 
condition, it may be assumed, that they would attach themselves 
to Philip. 17 

In spite of these intrigues, however, there was no open war, 
and the Rhodians, in reply to the people of Iasus, were careful to 
speak of the ‘ friendship ’ that existed between Philip and them¬ 
selves. In the spring of 202, however, actual hostilities broke out. 
Both Philip and Antiochus proceeded to occupy territory that 
belonged to others. Philip, seizing Lysimacheia in the Thracian 
Chersonesus and, probably also Perinthus, obtained control over the 
European shore of the Propontis. 18 Then, crossing the Bosphorus, 
he took possession of Chalcedon and Cius, destroying the latter 
and presenting its site to Prusias, the King of Bithynia, his relative 
and ally. Continuing his machinations in the Aegean, he persuaded 
the people of Thasos to surrender to him under promise of 
freedom—a promise which he fulfilled by reducing them to the 
status of subjects. Antiochus likewise began an active campaign, 
but, unlike Philip’s, it was directed against an actual possession 
of Egypt, namely the region of Southern Syria and Palestine, 19 
long a bone of contention between the Seleucid and Ptolemaic 
dynasties. Before the end of 201, he obtained a conspicuous, 
although only temporary, success, and drove the Egyptians back to 
Gaza, in the extreme south of the disputed district. 

It is natural to connect Antiochus’ invasion of Southern 
Syria in 202 with the death of Ptolemy Philopator, especially if 
that King’s death is to be dated in 203 b.c. There is no reason, 
however, to connect it with a secret agreement with Philip, or to 
suppose that any such agreement was necessary for the execution 
of what was evidently a long-cherished plan. Even before 
Philopator’s death, the invasion had seemed imminent, and one of 
the first actions of Agathocles, regent for the young Epiphanes, 
was to dispatch a special envoy to Antiochus, urging him to preserve 


16 See CIG 2679 = Ins. Brit. Mus. 441 = 
Rev. et. gr. xii (1899), 21 f. = Rev. et. anc. 
v (1903), 224 f., and the commentary by 
Holleaux in Rev. et. gr. xii. 

17 See IG xii, 3,91= Dittenberger, Syll . 3 
572, containing a letter of Philip introducing 
his emissary Kallias to the citizens of 
Nisyros and a part of their reply. The 
inscription was dated in 201 after the battle 
of Lade, by both Herzog and Holleaux 
(see n. 14), but there is no valid reason why 
it should not be dated somewhat earlier. 

18 For Philip’s seizure of Lysimacheia, 


Chalcedon, Cius, and Thasos, see Polybius 
xv, 21 f., and xviii, 3, 11 f. Perinthus, which 
was in his hands at the end of the war 
(Polybius xviii, 2, 4, and 44, 4 = Livy xxxii, 
33,7, and xxxiii, 30, 3), was presumably taken 
at this time. It was supposed by Beloch 
(Griech. Gesch . 2 iv, 2, 347) that Thasos was an 
Egyptian possession, but this view was based 
solely on the belief that Philip set out to 
conquer the possessions of Egypt. 

19 For the ‘ Fifth Syrian War ’ see 
Holleaux in Klio viii (1908), 267 f., and 
CAH viii, 151 f., and 165. 
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his ‘ friendship ’ with Egypt and to remain true to the treaty he 
had had with the late monarch. 20 On the other hand, it is hard to 
find any connection between Philip’s activities in the region of 
the Propontis and the Hellespont, in 202, and the change of ruler 
in Egypt, and still harder to show that Antiochus’ invasion of 
Southern Syria had anything to do with this campaign. Philip’s 
good relations with Egypt at the time of Philopator’s death are 
shown by the fact that Agathocles sent an envoy to him, proposing 
the betrothal of one of his daughters to the young Epiphanes, 
and asked for the promise of assistance in the event of a war with 
Antiochus. 21 Similarly, during his advance into Thrace—which 
was certainly subsequent to the death of Philopator, in whatever 
year this should be placed—Philip was careful to maintain these 
good relations by refraining from any attempt to seize Maroneia 
and Aenus, on the southern coast of the district, which had been 
Egyptian possessions since the time of Ptolemy III. 22 It was not 
until two years later that, in furtherance of a plan to control the 
Hellespont and, with it, the entire region as far as the Straits, he 
occupied these two cities and the region lying around them. 

By Philip’s campaign of 202 the only powers that were 
directly affected were the Aetolians, who numbered Lysimacheia, 
Chalcedon and Cius among their allies, and Byzantium, which 
had extended civic rights to Perinthus. The capture and destruction 
of Cius, however, showing what manner of treatment Philip was 
ready to mete out to an Hellenic city, aroused great indignation 
among the Rhodians, already exasperated by the King’s previous 
intrigues. 23 The Aetolians appealed for assistance to Rome, 24 
their former ally and Philip’s enemy. The Rhodians, together with 
the Byzantines, took up the challenge directly, and in the name of 
Greek freedom declared war on the Macedonian monarch. Attalus I 
of Pergamum, whose power was likewise threatened by Philip’s 
ambition to become supreme in the Aegean, was persuaded to 
join the coalition. The value of the alliance was soon apparent; for 
when the combined Rhodian and Pergamene navies met the 
Macedonian fleet off Chios, Philip’s ships were seriously defeated, 
but in a second naval battle, fought off the island of Lade, in the 
Gulf of Miletus, the Macedonians won a decisive victory over the 
Rhodians, now fighting without aid from Attalus. 25 The monarch’s 

20 Polybius xv, 25, 13. 24 Livy xxxi, 1, 9, and 29, 4 : Appian, 

21 Polybius xv, 25, 13. On the proposed Mac. 4, 2. Holleaux showed (Rome, etc. 

betrothal see Holleaux, Rome , etc. 79, n. 1. 293, n. 1, and CAH viii, 152, n. 1) that the 

22 See Holleaux, Rome, etc. 290, n. 1. Aetolian embassy probably arrived in Rome 
For Maroneia and Aenus as possessions of in the autumn of 202. 

Egypt at the accession of Ptolemy IV, see 25 On the chronology of the battles of 
Polybius v, 34, 8 f. For their seizure by Chios and Lade, see Holleaux in Klio ix 
Philip in 200, see Livy xxxi, 16, 3 f. ; it (1909), 459 f. ; Rev. et. anc. xxii (1920), 
was wrongly dated in 202 by Beloch (l.c.). 244 f., and xxv (1923), 330 f. ; CAH viii, 

23 Polybius xv, 23 ; xvi, 9, 3 f. 153, n. 3. De Sanctis, in opposition to 
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absence seems to have been due to Philip’s invasion of the 
Pergamene kingdom, carried out, probably, after the battle 
of Chios, for the purpose of creating a diversion and drawing off 
Attalus to defend his own possessions. 

Before the battle of Chios, Philip succeeded somehow in 
occupying the city of Samos, which for several years had been a 
naval station of Egypt. 26 At the time of his occupation, more¬ 
over, an Egyptian fleet seems to have been lying in the harbour, 
and of these ships as many as could be manned were added 
to the Macedonian navy, and took part in the engagement 
off Chios, where 700 Egyptians are said to have been taken 
prisoner. 

The position of the island of Samos, lying between the kingdom 
of Attalus and the island of Rhodes, was of great importance 
strategically to Philip, enabling him, as it did, to separate the fleets 
of his enemies. 27 The reason for his occupation, therefore, is 
evident. It is less easy to explain, however, what means he used 
for the occupation, and how he succeeded in attaching the Egyptian 
ships to his own navy. His action does, indeed, suggest that he had 
begun a general seizure of Egypt’s possessions on the coast of 
Asia Minor, and seems to lend verisimilitude to the story of his 
agreement with Antiochus. 28 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that the cities of 
Halicarnassus, Myndus, and Caunus, on the Carian coast, nominally 
free city-states, but, in fact, little more than subjects of Egypt, 29 
were never seized, even though, as will presently be shown, Philip 
occupied other places in Caria. Until the seizure of Maroneia 
and Aenus in 200, Samos was the only Egyptian possession taken 
by Philip. Moreover, it cannot be assumed that he took it by 


Holleaux, held ( Stor. d. Rom. iv, i, io, n. 27) 
that the battle of Lade preceded that of 
Chios, but his arguments are not convincing. 
Holleaux placed Philip's invasion of 
Pergamum after the battle of Lade ; it 
seems more probable that it occurred between 
the two naval battles. 

26 Polybius v, 35, 11 (221 B.c.). For 
Philip’s occupation of Samos, to which he 
attempted to withdraw when forced by the 
enemy to abandon the siege of Chios, see 
Polybius xvi, 2, 4. For the ‘ ships in Samos ’ 
which took part in the battle of Chios, see 
Polybius xvi, 2, 9. For the 700 captured 
Egyptians, see Polybius xvi, 7, 6 ; the 
reading Alyuirncov of the Codex Urbinas 
was rejected by Niebuhr, and, following his 
emendation svcorncov, all modern editors 
have read uirsvav-ncov, applying the word to 
Philip’s opponents. It was shown by 
Holleaux, however, that the MS reading 
should be retained and that the Egyptians 
in question were those who were serving in 


the ‘ ships in Samos ’ previously mentioned ; 
see Klio ix (1909), 454 f., and Rev. et. anc. 
xxiii (1921), 181 f. and 187 f. 

27 The strategic importance of Samos with 
regard to both Pergamum and Rhodes was 
pointed out to the writer by his friend, 
Professor A. C. Johnson. 

28 According to Polybius (see n. 1), the 
agreement provided that Samos was to be 
part of Philip’s share of the spoils. 

29 Livy xxxiii, 20, 12, where in 197, 

Caunus, Myndus, and Halicarnassus, as 
well as Samos, are described as civitates 
sociae Ptolomaei. Earlier in the third century, 
Miletus had been under the supremacy of 
Egypt, but it had become wholly independent 
some time before Philip’s entry into it, after 
the battle of Lade, when, for some inexplicable 
reason, he took from it the territory of 
Myus ; see Polybius xvi, 15, 6, and 24, 9, 
and Holleaux in Rev. et. anc. xviii (1916), 
244, n. 1, and xxii (1920), 256 f. 
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force, 30 and it may even be true, as has been suggested, 31 that the 
city and the fleet submitted to him voluntarily as a friend of Egypt. 
In any case, he made no attempt to hold the island; for in 197, 
although his troops were still occupying several places in Caria, 
Samos, as well as the three coastal cities, were ‘ allies ’ of Egypt. 32 

Another possible reason for belief in the secret agreement 
still remains to be discussed. This is the behaviour of Antiochus’ 
satrap Zeuxis, a problem which, although in another form, perplexed 
Polybius also. It has already been noted that when Philip, during 
his invasion of Attalus’ kingdom, asked Zeuxis for supplies 
‘ according to the agreements,’ the Satrap failed to comply with the 
request. 33 The wonder which Polybius expressed at his failure 
to do so is based, of course, on the historian’s belief in the existence 
of the agreement, and, did an agreement exist, his wonder was 
indeed well founded. If, on the other hand, the agreement existed 
only in the imagination of Polybius and his source, the only ground 
for wonder is that the request was made at all. The problem, 
however, does not end here; for Polybius goes on to relate that 
when, during his invasion of Caria in the following winter, Philip 
was greatly in need of food for his army, Zeuxis came to his relief. 34 
We are thus confronted with a course of action that is strange 
indeed : Zeuxis neglected to aid Philip during his invasion of the 
kingdom of Attalus, in whom Antiochus had no interest, but 
supplied him with food while invading a district which was part 
of the Seleucid Empire ! On the basis of our limited knowledge, 
the Satrap’s conduct is inexplicable, and one is tempted to suspect 
the correctness of the narrative on which Polybius’ work was based. 
But, in any case, there is nothing in Zeuxis’ behaviour which proves 
that a secret agreement actually existed, by the terms of which 
the two kings were to effect a partition of the dominions of Egypt. 

Any significance, moreover, which might be attached to the 
occupation of Samos and to Philip’s request to Zeuxis as possible 
arguments for the existence of this agreement seems to be more 
than counterbalanced by the weight of evidence on the other side. 
It has already been noted that Polybius expressed surprise that 


30 It is true that in Appian Mac. 4, 1, it is 
said that Philip captured (eIAe) both Samos 
and Chios, and that in Livy xxxi, 31, 4, a 
Roman envoy to the Aetolians is represented 
as including the Samians among those who 
were complaining of the wrongs they had 
suffered from Philip. No reliance, however, 
can be placed on either of these passages ; 
for Appian’s statement that Chios was 
captured is untrue, and the speech contained 
in Livy is too rhetorical and too highly 
partisan to be regarded as historical material. 
A decree of Samos which mentions a siege 
of the city was connected by the editor with 
Philip’s occupation of the place ; see 


Klaffenbach in Ath. Mitt, li (1926), 28 f., 
n. 2. But, as Holleaux observed (CAH viii, 
153, n. 1), the connection is highly question¬ 
able ; this inscription, accordingly, cannot 
be regarded as evidence for a siege of Samos 
by Philip. The suggestion of Bickermann 
in Rev. d. philol. lxi (1935), 163, that 
Philip’s seizure of Samos was the first step 
in the execution of a plan to destroy one by 
one all rival navies in the Aegean, lacks 
foundation. 

31 So Holleaux in Rome , etc. 290, n. 1. 

32 See above, n. 29. 

33 See above, p. 33, n. 8. 

34 Polybius xvi, 24, 6. 
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Philip, after his victory at Lade, refrained from invading Egypt. 35 
From the standpoint of one who believed in the secret agreement, 
however, it is far more surprising that at this juncture the King 
avoided any attack on the Egyptian ‘ allies ’ of the Carian coast, 
and led his forces into the interior of the district, thus invading 
territory which belonged to his supposed associate, Antiochus. 

The invasion of Caria, to be sure, was at first largely at the 
expense of the Rhodians and the Greek city-states. 36 Seizing the 
so-called Peraea—the mainland dominion—of Rhodes, Philip 
occupied also the free cities of the coast, Iasus and Bargylia, and, 
extending his power farther into the interior, took possession of 
those in the Plain of Mendelia, Euromus and Pedasa, and perhaps 
Mylasa also. 

While it is not improbable that Philip’s seizure of these 
Hellenic communities on or near the coast was a matter of more or 
less indifference to Antiochus, this could not have been true with 
regard to his next step, an attack on the two chief cities of interior 
Caria, namely Stratoniceia and Alabanda. The former, a military 
colony founded by Antiochus I, had absorbed the adjacent native 
‘ village ’-communities 37 and was now a place of great importance. 
The latter was an ancient Carian city, which during the third 
century had enjoyed a certain degree of self-administration. 38 
Just about the time of Philip’s conquests on the shores of the 
Propontis, Antiochus had made an effort to secure its allegiance 
by promising to safeguard the ‘ democracy and peace ’ of its 
citizens, and in recognition, the city had assumed the name of 
Antiocheia. 39 This favour to Alabanda was evidently a part of 
the general policy by which Antiochus was seeking at this time to 
strengthen his position in Caria; for in 203 he guaranteed to the 
citizens of Amyzon, situated somewhat west of Alabanda, the same 
protection of their legal rights that they had enjoyed during their 
‘ alliance ’ with Ptolemy. 40 

35 See above, p. 34, n. 9. 38 For silver tetradrachms apparently 

36 At the outset of his campaign in Caria, issued during this period, see Rev. numis. 
Philip seems to have made an unsuccessful viii (1890), 424 f., and BM Cat. Caria 
attack on Cnidus ; see Polybius xvi, 11, 1, p. xxvii, and 271, n. 1. 

with the retention of the marginal note of the 39 See OGIS 234, an Amphictyonic 
Codex Urbinas mpi Trjs KviSou ttoAecds. decree recognising the ccctuAicc of & ttoAis & 
Cnidus was on friendly terms with Egypt tcov ’AvTioyecov tcov ek toO Xpuaccopscov e0v£os. 
under Ptolemy Philopator, to whose minister The decree is dated under the Delphian 
Sosibius a statue was erected in the city archon Philaetolos, who seems to have held 
(Ins. Brit. Mus. 819 = OGIS 79), but there office about 202-201 ; see R. Flaceliere, Les 
is no reason for supposing that it was in the Aitoliens a Delphes (Paris, 1937), 322, 412 f. 
possession of Egypt at this time. For and 493. The promise of Antiochus, 
Philip’s occupation of Iasus, Bargylia, accordingly, was made between 205-204 
Euromus and Pedasa, see Polybius xviii, 2, (when he returned to Syria from the East) 
3 ( — Livy xxxii, 33, 6) ; 8, 9 ; 44, 4 and 202. 

( = Livy xxxiii, 30, 3). Although 40 See Ins. Brit. Mus. 1035 =Anz. 

unsuccessful in an attempt to seize Mylasa by Wien. Akad. lvii (1920), 40 f. = Welles, 
treachery, he forced the city to supply him Royal Correspondence , n. 38, dated (etous) 
with food ; see Polybius xvi, 24, 6 f. 0p', Aoacriou ie' (May, 203 b.c.). 

37 Strabo xiv, 1, 25, 660. 
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It was, therefore, in total disregard of the claims of Antiochus 
to this region that Philip invaded the valley of the Marsyas, in 
which lay the two cities. He captured Stratoniceia and the 
neighbouring communities and garrisoned the territory with 
troops, which remained in it until his final defeat in 197. At least 
two years after his departure from Caria he was still recognized 
in the region as King. 41 Alabanda was treated even more severely ; 
for in the autumn of 201 Philip devastated its territory on the plea 
that he was forced to get supplies for his army. 42 

Philip’s Carian expedition came to a humiliating end in the 
late winter of 201-200, when, after allowing himself to be caught 
at Bargylia by a blockade carried out by the combined navies of 
Rhodes and Pergamum, he succeeded in effecting his escape only 
by a ruse, and with his ships fled to Macedonia, closely pursued 
by his opponents. 43 His land-forces continued to hold the 
cities he had seized, but his plan for gaining the mastery of the 
Aegean had totally collapsed. During the two years—202-201— 
in which he had been engaged in carrying it out, he had seized 
no possession of Egypt, with the possible exception of Samos, 
either in Thrace or on the Carian coast or among the islands of 
the Aegean. 44 

Nor had he in any way co-operated with Antiochus. The 
Seleucid King was driven back from Gaza in the winter of 201-200 
by an Egyptian counter-offensive led by the Aetolian Scopas, 
who had previously been sent to Greece for the purpose of collecting 
a force of mercenaries to be used in Syria. 45 But there is no reason 
to connect this retreat with Philip’s misadventure at Bargylia, nor 
did any achievement of his contribute to Antiochus’ victory over 
Scopas at Panion early in 200 or to the completion of his conquest 
of Southern Syria in 198. When finally, in the summer of 197, 
Antiochus, setting out in his fleet along the southern coast of 
Asia Minor, persuaded or compelled the allies or subjects of Egypt 
to receive him, 46 there was neither need nor opportunity for 


41 See two decrees of the Panamareis near 
Stratoniceia, BCH xxviii (1904), 345 and 
354, n. 1, and 346 f., n, 2 and 3, combined 
by H. Oppermann Zeus Panamaros (Giessen, 
1924), 20 f. ; the former is in honour of 
Philip himself, the latter, apparently, is in 
honour of an eTncrrcnTis and dated in 
Philip’s 23rd year, i.e. 199-198 B.c. For 
Philip’s forces in Stratoniceia and the 
neighbourhood in 197, see Livy xxxiii, 18, 
4 f • 

42 Polybius xvi, 24, 8. 

43 Polybius xvi, 24, 1 f. : Polyaenus iv, 
18, 2 : Livy xxxi, 14, 11. See also Holleaux 
in Rev. et. anc. xxv (1923), 349 f., and 353. 

44 Thera, for instance, was Egyptian under 
Philometor, the son of Epiphanes ; see 
IG xii, 3, 466, 467 (= Suppl. 1390 and 


1391), 468 = OGIS 102, no, 112. In 200, 
Philip had garrisons on Andros, Paros, and 
Cythnos ; see Livy xxxi, 15, 8, and 45, 
2 f. Paros seems to have been taken by 
force (Livy xxxi, 31, 4), and this may have 
been during his invasion of the Aegean in 
201, but, in fact, his seizure of these islands 
cannot be definitely dated ; see Konig 
Bund d. Nesioten, 38 f. In any case, there 
is nothing to indicate that they were Egyptian 
possessions. 

45 Polybius xv, 25, 16 f. 

46 Polybius xviii, 39, 3. For his conquests 
in Cilicia, see Livy xxxiii, 19, 11 f., and for 
those in Lycia, see Hieronymus Comm, in 
Daniel, xi, 15 (Migne, PL xxv, 563) = 
Porphyrius frg. 46 Jac. (F. Gr. Hist, ii, 
1224). 
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Philip—then near the end of his life-and-death struggle with 
Rome—to render him any assistance. 

It seems clear, accordingly, that before the accession of the 
boy-King of Egypt, Philip and Antiochus had made their respective 
plans for extending their power, in the one case by gaining the 
mastery of the Aegean, in the other by conquering that portion 
of Syria which for years had been in dispute with the Ptolemies. 
Neither needed the co-operation of the other for the execution of 
his plan, and it is not necessary to assume that any co-operation 
was ever intended. The inconsistencies, moreover, that appear 
between the actions of the two monarchs and the existence of a 
secret agreement cannot be explained away by supposing that they 
made this agreement only to play each other false. However 
unscrupulous each may have been when there was a purpose to 
achieve, the formation of a compact which was at once to be broken 
was purposeless. It is difficult, therefore, to escape the conclusion 
that in reality there was no secret agreement between the two 
kings and that the belief in its existence was due either to a 
groundless rumour or to deliberate fabrication for political 
purposes. The latter seems to be the true explanation. 

According to Appian, 47 the information that the two kings had 
formed the agreement was brought to Rome by the Rhodians. 
These were evidently the Rhodian envoys who, together with 
envoys from Attalus, came to Rome in the autumn of 201 to inform 
the Senate of Philip’s designs on the cities of Asia. 48 Both Attalus 
and the Rhodians, in fact, were in real danger and needed assistance. 
Philip had recently plundered the kingdom of the former and 
defeated the fleet of the latter at Lade. It must have seemed to the 
allies highly probable that he would win in the end unless some 
stronger power came to their rescue, and the only power which 
could save them was Rome. 

But the Romans had just brought to a close an exhausting 
sixteen-years’ struggle with Carthage and it would be difficult to 
persuade the Senate to embark on another war. It seemed necessary 
to adduce some very compelling reason why Rome should enter 
into a war which seemed to concern her so remotely. The 
consideration which would have most weight was evidently the 
question of the safety of Italy. Antiochus, ever since the astound¬ 
ing success of his expedition to Asia, in the course of which 
he had penetrated to the borders of India, indubitably enjoyed 
greater prestige than any living monarch. Philip, although un¬ 
successful in the First Macedonian War, was known to be a 
capable and resourceful leader, a man of unbounded ambition, 

47 Appian Mac. 4, 2. 48 Livy xxxi, 2, 1. See also Polybius xvi, 

24, 3, and Justin xxx, 3,5. 
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and now the owner of a large and powerful navy. A combination 
between the two would seem irresistible, particularly if they had 
taken over the possessions of Egypt and thus added wealth and 
man-power to their resources. 

The device was ultimately successful. The leaders of the 
Senate were convinced of the danger that would ensue to Rome 
from the aggrandisement of the monarchs of Macedonia and 
Syria. 49 This danger, however, did not constitute sufficient grounds 
for war. It is true that a highly plausible reason for taking up arms 
against Philip was ready to hand ; for Attalus, an ally of Rome, 
had appealed for assistance against him, and war could be justified 
on the idealistic grounds of the duty of aiding this ally. But to a 
war-weary people the mere consideration of duty could not have 
seemed a potent argument for entering another conflict, especially 
one in which, contrary to all precedent, Rome must take the 
initiative. According to the version recorded by the Roman 
annalists, 50 the proposal for war submitted by the Senate to the 
popular Assembly was rejected by a large majority, and it was not 
until a second meeting, at which the specious argument was 
presented that Philip’s actions had made war inevitable and the 
choice lay only between a conflict in Macedonia and one in 
Italy, that the people could be persuaded to vote for war. Whatever 
be the truth of this narrative, it is obvious that in order to persuade 
the nation to take part in what must have seemed merely a quarrel 
over the Aegean, there was need of forceful propaganda and that 
the rumour of an alliance between the monarchs could be effectively 
used for this purpose. 

With or without the Assembly’s authorisation, the Senate 
dispatched an embassy to Greece to demand that Philip should 
refrain from war on any Grecian state and should compensate 
Attalus for the damage done to his kingdom. 51 The demand 
amounted to an ultimatum, which Philip would presumably refuse 
to accept, and it was evidently sent merely for form’s sake. It was, 
indeed, completely ignored and, when, in consequence, one of the 

49 It was believed by Holleaux (Rome, etc. pointed out that Philip’s large fleet and his 
315 f., and CAH viii, 157) that fear of the victory at Lade, together with the possibilities 
reported combination between the two for further success, were a potent factor in 
kings was the compelling motive for the arousing alarm at Rome. 

Romans’ entry into the war, and that the 50 Livy xxxi, 6 f. 

Senate hoped that Philip could be reduced to 51 Polybius xvi, 25, 2 f., and 27, 1 f. : 
impotence at once, while, in the meantime, Appian, Mac. 4, 2. The embassy is 

friendly relations could be maintained with mentioned in Livy xxxi, 2, 3 f. (from an 
Antiochus. Passerini in Athenaeum ix Annalistic source), where, however, neither 
(1931), 547 f., and Griffith in Cambridge the time of its departure nor its destination 
Hist. Journ. v (1935), 1 f. ascribed the is correctly stated. On this embassy and its 
Romans’ entry to their fear of Philip, demands see also Holleaux in Rev. et. anc. 
Passerini observing that the King’s strength xxii (1920), 87 f., and CAH viii, 159 f.: 
appeared to be greater than it proved to be Bickermann in Rev. de philol. lxi (1935), 
and that he may well have seemed likely to 167 f. : McDonald and Walbank in JRS 
become a second Hannibal, while Griffith xxvii (1937), 192 f. 
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envoys appeared before Philip in person with a final statement that 
a refusal to accept the Senate’s demands would mean war at once, 62 
the conflict was inevitable. A Roman army, in fact, was about to 
set forth across the Adriatic with the expressed purpose of protecting 
Rome’s allies. The Rhodians and Attalus had saved themselves 
from ultimate defeat at Philip’s hands at the cost of what must have 
seemed to them a justifiable fabrication. 

The story of the nefarious compact was doubtless found by 
Polybius in the Rhodian historians whom he used and criticised. 63 
His acceptance of it has, in turn, ensured its acceptance by both 
the ancients and the moderns who have followed in his footsteps, 
not realising that it was all a mare’s-nest of propaganda. 

52 Polybius xvi, 34, 2 f. — Livy xxxi, 18, for this period, see xvi, 14 f., and H. Ullrich, 

1 f. : Diodorus xxviii, 6. De Polybii fontibus Rhodiis (Leipzig, 1898) 

53 For Polybius’ use of Rhodian sources 33 f. 
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istence, and considerable discussion has centered around 
the question as to what kind of a publication is desired 
by the members of the Association. Personally I am 
convinced that the success and interest of the weekly 
will be in direct ratio to the closeness with which it 
adheres to the principles of its founders as stated in the 
first number. It should “serve as a means of communi¬ 
cation betweeen the officers of the Association and the 
members and as the depository of the papers read at the 
meetings and, it is hoped, of the results of original re¬ 
search conducted by members and others quite apart 
from the annual meetings. In this way it is believed the 
classical weekly will further the realization of the 
object of the Association.” 

T. Leslie Shear 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


A Generation of the Classics 

To open Volume One of classical weekly is to 
become properly reminiscent. The title page carries the 
names of the four editors, the meticulous Lodge, the 
tireless Knapp, the efficient Carroll, the scholarly Riess. 

Much water has flowed under the bridge since 1907. 
My contribution to this volume, The Latinity Fetish 
(138-41), read at the Washington meeting of the 
American Philological Association and incorporated 
three years later in my Live Issues in Classical Study, 
evidently seemed iconoclastic to some of the listeners 
on January 2, 1907. There were “giants” on the pro¬ 
gram, Clifford Moore, John Williams White, Thomas 
Day Seymour, Bemadotte Perrin, Francis W. Kelsey, 
Francis G. Allinson, my old colleague Elmer Truesdell 
Merrill, then President of the Association, and many 
other eminent names now only a fond memory. It must 
have seemed venturesome for me to propose a largely 
expanded program of Latin reading, including authors 
of the mediaeval period. As I passed through New 
York on my way home, I bought a copy of the Eve¬ 
ning Post, and was amazed to find on the editorial page 
a paragraph not merely reprehending my suggestion, 
but also misrepresenting my paper and the ensuing dis¬ 
cussion. A letter of protest to the editor brought from 
Roll© Ogden a personal letter of regret that I had been 
misrepresented, and my letter was printed on the edi¬ 
torial page. After a few years the seed sown brought 
forth fruit. It was a personal gratification to be invited 
to a place on the first Committee on Mediaeval Studies 
set up by the Association; but it is a much greater 
satisfaction that both the objectives for which I 
launched propaganda, a wider range of Latin reading, 
and the use of mediaeval selections, have been attained, 
as the wide use of various textbooks evidences. 

Much more discouraging is the retrogression in 
popular appreciation of classical studies during the last 
generation. Today supposititious educators speak scorn¬ 


fully of “time-worn curriculums, the senseless rigid sub¬ 
ject matter requirements,” and “subjects steeped in 
antiquity, which seem (italics mine) to have little 
bearing on [his] present life or that of the immediate 
future.” One would suppose that the education of to¬ 
morrow would need to include little except how to run 
an adding machine and adjust a gun sight (it would 
probably be spelled gun-sitel ). 

Must we then visualize the life of the future as an 
illiterate one whose English is that of the trenches, 
one to which the history and literature of the ages are 
closed books, one which knows nothing of the noble, 
tender, generous and beautiful persons and things of 
the past, and which will take its ideals from Holly¬ 
wood? Are war, money, cocktails and excitement all 
that are worth living for? 

I hereby reiterate my profound belief that (i) classical 
study makes a better basis for other studies and for the 
occupations of life than anything else yet discovered, 
and (ii) our present-day teachers are too timid in its 
proliferation. We have a sacred mission to a near¬ 
sighted and superficial generation; let us not shirk it! 

Karl P. Harrington 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


The Final Defeat of Mithridates by Pompey 

It is one of the ironies of ancient history that the 
campaign of Pompey against Mithridates, which was 
regarded by Pompey’s friends and enemies alike as the 
crowning point of his career as a general, should have 
been preserved in narratives so inadequate and often so 
conflicting that they have been the despair of the 
modern writers who have attempted to reconstruct his 
achievements in the East. 

One of the difficulties in this reconstruction is to be 
found in the various accounts of the battle in which 
the Roman general won his last and decisive attack 
against the King. 1 Of these narratives the least incom¬ 
plete is that of Cassius Dio. According to Dio’s account, 
Pompey, pressing hard upon Mithridates, who marched 
only by night, did not dare to attack him either by 
day or by night; finally, however, fearing that the 


ICassius Dio XXXVI 48, 3-49, 8: Plutarch, Pomp. 32.3f. 
(= Zonaras X 4); Appian, Mith. 99-101; Livy, Per. C.; 
Frontinus, Strat. 1.1.7 and 2.1.12; Florus i.4o.22f.; Orosius VI 
4.3!; Eutropius VI i2.2f; Festus, Brev. 16.1; Velleius Pater¬ 
culus 2.37.2; Valerius Maximus IV 6, Ext. 2; Liber de Viris 

III. ; 76.7; Suidas, s. v. Pomp. See also Mommsen, History of 
Rome (Engl, tr.) IV.409; Drumann-Groebe, Geschichte Roms 

IV. 444-5; Reinach, Mithridate Eupator, 385-6; T. Rice Holmes, 
Roman Republic I.206-7, 42*8-9; J. C. Anderson in JRS 12 
(1922) 99-100; F. Guse in Klio 20 (1926) 341-2; Geyer in 
RE XV 2193-4; M. Cary in Cambridge Anc. Hist. IX.378. 

The author wishes to express his warm gratitude to his 
friend Dr. John W. Basore who has aided him greatly by re¬ 
ducing an article of greater length to its present size. 
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King might escape, he determined to risk a night- 
battle and, having marched past the enemy resting at 
noon, stationed his soldiers in a defile through which 
the Pontic army must pass; during the battle which 
ensued, the moon, rising behind the Romans (who, 
consequently, were facing west), so deceived and con¬ 
fused the enemy that Pompey won a decisive victory. 
Livy, from whom doubtless Dio drew, also placed the 
battle at night, and Frontinus, Florus and Orosius, who 
also drew from Livy, make mention of the moon and 
the deception caused by its shadows, but do not agree 
upon its position; Frontinus and Orosius place it be¬ 
hind the Romans (Orosius adds that it was rising); 
Florus has it behind the enemy. Plutarch’s briefer 
account gives the important variant that Pompey, 
having found the King encamped, advanced to the 
attack at midnight, when the moon was setting behind 
the Romans, but accords with Dio’s narrative in relat¬ 
ing the confusion and deception caused by its shadows. 
If this version be accepted, it must be supposed that the 
Romans had not gone on ahead of the Pontic army, as 
in Dio’s account, but were attacking from the west and 
were, consequently, facing east. Very different from 
these two narratives is the version of Appian, who 
relates that Pompey, having overtaken Mithridates, 
attacked his rearguard but was repulsed; that the King, 
however, withdrew into the forest for the night and on 
the following day occupied a ^yplov 7 repiKprip,vov ap¬ 
proached by only one road, while Pompey posted troops 
to prevent his escape; that next morning, ap? fj/Atpa* 
a skirmish began, which resulted in a general panic and 
the destruction of the royal army. There is no mention 
of the moon and no attempt at rhetorical embellish¬ 
ment. 

Modern writers have given the preference to the 
narrative of Dio, rejecting the other sources, Fabrioius 
alone having attempted unsuccessfully to harmonize 
the various accounts. 2 This preference appears to be due 
to the fullness and detailed character of this narrative. 
In general, however, such details in the narratives of 
Roman historical writers are open to the suspicion of 
being literary embellishments, 3 and in this particular 
case it is hard to believe (i) that Pompey’s army of 
over 40,000 men could have slipped by Mithridates in 
a narrow valley without attracting his attention, and 
(ii) that the King marched only by night. Of neither 
of these details is there a trace in Plutarch or Appian. 
Dio’s predilection for pointing out happenings by night 

2 W. Fabricius, Theophanes von Mytilene u. Quintus Dellius 
als Quellen . . . des Strabon (Strassburg 1888), 94L, 102L 
and 11 if. 

3 See H. Peter, Die geschichtl. Litt. iiber d. rom. Kaiserzeit 
(Leipzig 1897) 11.307?., who in regard to the motif of the 
night-battle as used in connection with this engagement raised 
the question (n. 1) whether Appian would have missed the 
opportunity of using “diese beliebte Scenerie” had there been 
evidence for its historicity. 


was described long ago by Haupt. 4 But in the case of 
Pompey’s victory the night-battle cannot be an inven¬ 
tion of Dio’s, for Livy’s account included a battle 
fought by night with the detail, apparently, of the 
rising moon and the shadows which it cast. Yet this 
detail is perhaps the one most open to suspicion, for 
exactly the same motif was used by Tacitus in his 
account of the battle between the forces of Vespasian 
and Vitellius near Cremona in a.d. 69. 5 Apart from 
this evident embellishment, Plutarch’s account is free 
from suspicion, and it is, in general, not wholly irrecon¬ 
cilable with Appian’s. The only real discrepancy be¬ 
tween the two is the hour at which the attack was 
made—in the former, the setting moon was still shin¬ 
ing; in the latter, day was dawning. This, at most, is 
a matter of a few hours. 

The outstanding facts of the battle may, accordingly, 
be stated as follows: Mithridates, having escaped by 
night from Dasteira in Armenia Minor, hurried east¬ 
ward toward the Euphrates; Pompey, in pursuit, toward 
the end of (probably the following) day, attacked his 
rearguard and was repulsed; the King refused to be 
drawn into battle and on the next day took up a 
strong position, where he encamped; Pompey followed 
on, also encamped, and very early the following morn- 
ing (perhaps before the moon had set, perhaps at day¬ 
break) engaged the enemy’s light-armed troops outside 
the Pontic camp; the cavalry of both armies joined in 
the fight, but when the horsemen of Mithridates with¬ 
drew to their camp (according to Appian, to fetch 
their horses), a panic began; Pompey, seeing his ad¬ 
vantage, attacked and gained a devastating victory. To 
these details Livy or his source added the following 
embellishments: (i) the night-marches of Mithridates, 
(ii) Pompey’s deception of the enemy after by-passing 
them, (iii) the picturesque motif of the rising moon in 
the rear of the Romans. The sensational character of 
Livy’s narrative appears also in the exaggerated reports 
of the numbers slain: 40,000 (or 42,000) according to 
Orosius, Eutropius and Festus were killed, while 10,000 
only are reported by Plutarch and Appian. 

David Magie 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


On Livy 28.14.17 

A very detailed account in Polybius of Scipio’s suc¬ 
cess in outflanking the enemy in Spain at the battle of 

4 H. Haupt in Ph 41 (1882) 155 and 44 (1885) i6if., who 
pointd out that Dio (presumably from Livy) in XL 10.1 and 
35 represented Caesar as advancing by night, whereas in 
Caesar’s accounts (Bell. Gall. V 48-9 and VII 35) there is no 
mention of the night. 

STacitus, Hist. Ill 23. In Dio’s account (LXIV 13-4), al¬ 
though the moonlight engagement is recorded, there is no 
mention of the shadows cast by the moon and the consequent 
deception. 
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EGYPTIAN DEITIES IN ASIA MINOR 
IN INSCRIPTIONS AND ON COINS 

DAVID MAGIE 


I N 1884 Georges Lafaye published an exten¬ 
sive work on the cult of the Egyptian deities 
Sarapis, Isis, Harpocrates, and Anubis outside 
Egypt, in which, after an introduction dealing 
with the origin of the cult of Sarapis in Alex¬ 
andria, he discussed the spread of the worship 
of these deities to Greece and Italy with a brief 
list of coins (based on Mionnet) showing the 
various types in which they were represented. 1 
This was followed in 1889 by Wilhelm Drexler’s 
exhaustive study of the cult of Sarapis and Isis 
in Asia Minor, which contained a catalogue, 
based on the evidence furnished both by in¬ 
scriptions and by coins, of the places in which 
they were worshipped. 2 Later, a brief account 
of the worship of the Egyptian deities in the 
Aegean islands and a few cities of the Asian 
coast was included by Adolf Rusch in his dis¬ 
sertation on their cult in Greece. 3 Some places 
in Asia Minor and the islands (largely based on 
Rusch) where cults were carried on during the 
Hellenistic period were listed by T. A. Brady, 4 
and, most recently, a somewhat fuller list (in¬ 
cluding the Roman period) was given by M. P. 
Nilsson, 5 both of whom, however, used only 
epigraphical evidence, omitting that of the 
coins. Both the constantly increasing number 
of inscriptions from Asia Minor which refer to 
the worship of these deities and the more 


1 Hist, du Culte d. Divinites d’Alexandrie. . . . hors 
de I’Egypte (Paris 1884). For the coins see 317-22. 

2 NumZ 21 (1889) 1-234 and 385-92 with an addition 
on the cult in the Aegean islands in Roscher Lexikon 
2 (1890-94) 379-83. 

3 De Serapide et Iside in Graecia cultis (Berlin 1906) 
59-73. For a list of six cities in Ionia see also J. Kaerst 
Gesch. d. Hellenist. Zeitalters II 375, n. 3. 

4 Reception of the Egyptian Cults by the Greeks 330- 
30 b.c. = Univ. of Missouri Studies 10, 1 (1935) 45 f. 

5 Gesch. d. Griech. Religion II (1950) 118 f. 

6 For the power of Egypt in western Asia Minor see 


abundant numismatic evidence now available, 
showing a greater diffusion of the cult, seem to 
justify a further consideration of its wide exten¬ 
sion in Asia Minor and the adjacent islands. 

The epigraphical evidence for the worship of 
the Egyptian deities in the Hellenistic period, 
scanty though it be, is illustrative of the exten¬ 
sion of the power and influence of Egypt in 
southwestern Asia Minor and the neighbouring 
islands during the third century. 6 This exten¬ 
sion began in 309 b.c., when Ptolemy I Soter 
seized Caunus and Myndus in Caria, Phaselis 
and Xanthus in Lycia, and the island of Cos. 7 
His conquests, to be sure, were short-lived, for 
much of what he had taken was soon lost to 
Demetrius Poliorcetes. 8 Some of them, how¬ 
ever, were regained, probably early in the third 
century, and his son and successor, Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (born on Cos in 308), according 
to the encomium of Theocritus, ruled over “all 
the Pamphylians and the spear-bearing Cili- 
cians, the Lycians, the Carians, lovers of war, 
and the islands of the Cyclades.” 9 His control 
of the southern coast of Asia Minor is shown 
by the fact that Patara in Lycia was renamed 
Arsinoe and that this name was given also to 
two cities on the coasts, respectively, of Pam- 


B. Niese Gesch d. Griech. u. Maked. Staaten I 108 and 
II 101 f.; J. Beloch Griech. Gesch.2 IV 2, 333 f.; M. Fritze 
Die ersten Ptolemaer u. Griechenland (Halle 1917) 55 f.; 
Ernst Meyer Grenzen d. Hellenist. Staaten in Kleihasien 
(Zurich 1925) 43 f. and 63 f.; Corradi Studi Ellenistici 
(Turin 1929) 182 f.; Rostovtzeff in CAH VII 128 f. and 
Soc. and Econ. Hist. Hellenist. World 334 f. 

" Diodorus 20.27 and 37.1. For Ptolemy’s conquest of 
Caria see also Hieronymus Comm, in Daniel. 11.5 — 
Porphyrius frg. 42 Jacoby (FGrHist II p. 1222). 

8 See Niese op. cit. (supra, n. 6) II 102: Beloch op. cit. 
(supra, n. 6) 333. 

9 Theocritus 17.88 f. 
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phylia and Cilicia. 10 There is abundant evi¬ 
dence also for the rule of Egypt over the Lycian 
cities of Telmessus, Lissa, and Xanthus in the 
decrees dated by the regnal years of Philadel- 
phus and his son, Ptolemy III Euergetes. 11 Phil- 
adelphus’ power in Caria is likewise attested for 
Halicarnassus, Myndus, Caunus, and the island 
of Cos. 12 In Ionia his rule included the island 
of Samos, and he established friendly relations 
with Miletus, to which he gave some additional 
territory. 

This extension of the Egyptian sphere of 
influence was carried much farther by Ptolemy 
Euergetes. In a boastful record of his achieve¬ 
ments he declared that, having received the 
rule of Lycia and Caria from his father, he 
made himself master of Cilicia, Pamphylia, 
Ionia, and the Hellespont. 13 He did, indeed, 
establish his power over the Ionian cities of 
Priene and Ephesus, where there seem to have 
been Egyptian officials, as well as over Lebedus, 
which received the name Ptolemais. Farther 
north, friendly relations were maintained with 
the cities on Lesbos, Methymna, and Eresus 
and presumably with Mitylene as well. Under 
the incompetent rule of Ptolemy IV, however, 
who succeeded his father in 221, and during the 
minority of his son, the overseas dominions of 
Egypt were gradually lost and the power of her 
kings was limited to Egypt itself and — for a 
time — Cyrenaica and the island of Cyprus. 

With the advance of the power and influence 
of Egypt in the third century, due not only to 


10 Strabo 14.3.6, p. 666 and 5.3, p. 669 f. See A. H. M. 
Jones Cities of the Eastern Rom. Prov. (Oxford 1937) 
200 and n. 11 and L. Robert Etudes epigr. et philol. 
(Paris 1938) 255. 

n TAM II 1 (— OGIS 55, Telmessus 240 B.c.); 158, 
159, and 160 (= OGJS 57, 58, and 727, Lissa 277, 275/4, 
and 245 b.c.); 262 (Xanthus 256 b.c.); CIRhod 9 (1938) 
183 (Telmessus between 265/4 and 257/6 b.c.). 

12 SEG I 363 (Halicarnassus, Myndus, Samos, Miletus): 
Polyaenus 3.16 (Caunus). For Cos see RFIC 70 (1942) 
5 f. and AbhBerl 1928 VI 42 (both referring to Ptolemy 
I or Ptolemy II): OGIS 42 and 43 and BCH 27 (1903) 
398, n. 2: Maiuri Nuova Silloge 433. For Samos see also 
IG XII 7, 506 — SIGS 390 and Michel Receuil 370 — 
OGIS 41. For Miletus see Milet I 3, no. 123 (279/8 b.c.) 
and no. 139 = Welles Royal Correspondence, no. 14 
(varyingly dated from 277/6 to 262/1 b.c., see Magie 
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the aggression of her monarchs but also to the 
extension of commercial relations and the pres¬ 
ence of Egyptian merchants in the islands and 
the cities of western and southwestern Asia 
Minor, came also the worship of her gods. 

The earliest of these deities to become known 
to the Greeks was the great god Ammon. 14 They 
had learned of him in the latter half of the 
seventh century through their colonies in Cy¬ 
renaica, where he was regarded as one of the 
chief deities of the region. 15 Originally a local 
deity of Thebes in upper Egypt, Ammon was 
worshipped as a god of fertility and generation; 
his sacred animal was the ram, in whose form 
he was represented and whose curved horns 
regularly appear on his head in later art. This 
generative power attributed to him caused him 
to be identified with the Sun, and as Ammon 
Ra he was regarded as the originator of all life, 
the father of gods and men, and as such he 
was early identified by the Greeks with Zeus. 16 
With the rise of Thebes to a position of politi¬ 
cal prominence, early in the second millennium, 
he became the principal deity of all Egypt, and 
during this millennium his chief priest, the 
head of an extensive organization, wielded 
great power. His enormous wealth, founded by 
Thutmose III after a victory at Megiddo in 
Palestine in 1479, grew until his estates and 
revenues were inferior only to those of the king. 
His worship spread from Thebes to other places 
in Egypt and even outside the country, one of 
the most important seats being the temple on 
the oasis of Siwa. His influence and fame were 


Roman Rule in Asia Minor [Princeton 1950] 926). 

13 CIG 5127 = Michel Receuil 1239 = OGIS 54. See 
also Polybius 4.34.7. For the Ionian and Lesbian cities 
see Magie op. cit. (supra, no. 12) 936. 

14 See Ed. Meyer in Roscher Lexikon 1, 283 f.; Piet- 
schmann in RE 1 (1894) 1854 f.; Kaerst op. cit. (supra, 
n. 3) II 257: J. H. Breasted Hist of Egypt (1912) 170-71, 
247-48, 294, 362, 519-23, 456-57, and 492-96 and in CAH 
II 49-50, 73, 157-58, 182-83, and 209. 

15 Pindar Pyth. 4.28: Plato Polit. 257b: Pausanias 
10.13.5. For a hymn sent to Cyrenaica by Pindar and 
inscribed in the temple of Ammon see Pausanias 9.16.1 
and Pindar frg. 36 Bergk (*Afifjuov ’OXvfnrov deav ora). 
For the worship of Ammon among the Greeks see Nils¬ 
son op. cit. (supra, n. 5) I (1941) 783 f. 

16 Pindar l.c.; Herodotus 2.42 and 54; 4.181: Diodorus 
1.15.3. 
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increased by a wide respect for his oracles, con¬ 
sulted even by the Egyptian kings. 17 

With the decline of the political importance 
of Thebes at the beginning of the first millen¬ 
nium came a decrease in the worship of 
Ammon, who was forced to yield some of his 
prestige to Osiris-Apis at Memphis. Neverthe¬ 
less, his power was maintained at Thebes and 
at Siwa, where, it is said, his oracle was con¬ 
sulted by Croesus and was known to the 
fifth-century Greeks. 18 This temple became 
especially famous as the result of the visit of 
Alexander. 19 While the content of his interview 
with the priest was never actually disclosed, it 
was generally believed that the latter greeted 
the King as Son of Ammon. Later his head was 
shown on coins wearing the horns of the god. 

Before the time of Alexander, the horned 
head of Ammon, sometimes beardless but usu¬ 
ally bearded like the representations of Zeus, 
appeared in Asia Minor on coins issued in the 
late fifth or early fourth century at Cyzicus and 
by the Lesbians. 20 The bearded head was placed 
also on fourth-century bronze coins of Thymbra 
in the Troad, of Pitane on the coast of Aeolis, 
and of the island of Nisyros. 21 

In the Hellenistic age, despite the prominence 
given to Ammon by Alexander’s supposed son- 
ship, there is but little mention of the god in 
the cities of Asia Minor. In a hymn to Anubis, 
to be sure, from Cius in Bithynia he appears as 


17 See A. Wiedemann Religion of the Anc. Egyptians 
(London 1897) 120 f. 

18 Herodotus 1.46; 2.18, 32, 55, 58: Plutarch Cim. 18; 
Lys. 25; Nic. 13: Diodorus 15.13.5 f. See also Strabo 
17.1.43, p. 813. 

19 Arrian Anab. 3.4.5: Diodorus 17.52: Curtius Rufus 
4.7.9: Plutarch Alex. 27.3 f.: Justin 11.11: Strabo 17.1.43, 
p. 814. 

20 BMCMysia 25, no. 55, Weber Coll. 4987, Coll. 
Jameson I 1419 and IV 2570 and Sammlung Warren 
1423-1425 (Cyzicus): BMCTroas , etc. 161, no. 57 and 167, 
nos. 110-112, Sammlung Warren 1620 and 1653-1654 
(beardless), McClean Coll. 7978 and Syll. Num. Gr. 
Copenhagen XXI 316 (Lesbos). For the head of Ammon 
on a coin of a fifth-century Lycian dynast, inscribed 
KOIIPAAE see Coll. Wadd. 2923-25 and Head HN% 690. 

21 Coll. Wadd. 1241, BMCTroas , etc. 89, nos. 1-4, Mc¬ 
Clean Coll. 7866-67 and Weber Coll. 5687 (Thymbra): 
Coll. Wadd. 985-87, BMCMysia , 171 f., nos. 2-13, Hunter. 
Coll. II 286, no. 1, McClean Coll. 7744-46, Weber Coll. 
5237-40 and Syll. Copenhagen XIX 530-36 (Pitane): 


the “great mighty Ammon” and is identified 
with Zeus, 22 but the evidence for his worship 
is confined to only a few places. In Lindus on 
the island of Rhodes, which maintained close 
commercial relations with Egypt, a dedication 
was erected in the early third century to 
Ammon and his companions Parammon and 
Hera Ammonia, a triad to whom, according to 
Pausanias, libations were customarily poured 
by the Eleans, frequent consultants of Ammon’s 
oracle. 23 There is more definite evidence of an 
official cult in the third or second century at 
Chalcedon in Bithynia, where an inscription 
mentions a priest of Ammon to whom the pur¬ 
chaser of a priesthood had to pay a perquisite 
of one and a half per cent of the purchase- 
price. 24 At Samos, a possession of Egypt from 
the time of Ptolemy II onward, a dedicatory 
relief (without inscription) of Ammon has been 
dated in the first century, 25 and at Mitylene, 
where, as in other cities of Lesbos, the power 
of Egypt was dominant, Ammon’s head, both 
beardless and bearded, appears on coins of the 
second and first centuries; the representation 
of a xoanon on the reverse of one issue sug¬ 
gests that the city may have had a cult-statue 
of the god. 26 On the other hand, at Hyllarima 
in the interior of Caria, to which the influence 
of Egypt never penetrated, he seems to be men¬ 
tioned in a fragmentary inscription as Zeus 
Ammon. 27 


BMCCaria , etc. 222, no. 3 and Syll. Copenhagen XXVI 
708 (Nisyros). For a different type (facing) at Pitane in 
the late second or first century see Syll. Copenhagen XIX 
538. A small head of Ammon appears on coins of Pitane 
of the time of Augustus (Coll. Wadd. 190-92). 

22 CIG 3724 = Froehner Inscrs. du Louvre no. 1 = 
Mel. Graux (1884) 601 f. no. 1 — W. Peek Der Isishym- 
nus von Andros u. Venvandte Texte (Berlin 1930) 139 f. 

23 Lindos II no. 77: Pausanias 5.15.11, where it is said 
that Parammon was an e 7 rhc\? 7 <m of Hermes. 

24 SGD1 3052 a —Michel 733 = S/G3 1011. 

25 AM 37 (1912) 212 f., no. 15. 

26 BMCTroas, etc. 193 f., nos. 106-20 (beardless) and 
nos. 121-38 (bearded): Hunter. Coll. II 316 f., nos. 6-7 
(beardless) and nos. 8-11 (bearded): McClean Coll. 8019 
(beardless): Weber Coll. 5687 (bearded): Coll. Jameson I 
1480 (beardless): Syll. Num. Gr. Copenhagen XXI 389-91 
(beardless) and 392-97 (bearded): Coll. Wadd. 1393 
(xoanon). 

27 BCH 58 (1934) 376 f., no. 40. 
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In the Roman imperial period the mention 
of a paredros of Ammon Eleutherios in an in¬ 
scription found in the territory of Mitylene 
suggests that in the city the cult of Ammon 
was still maintained, 28 and the usual type of his 
head occurs on coins of the third century after 
Christ; 29 on the reverse of one issue there is a 
standing figure of the god facing a figure of 
Apollo. 30 On the other hand, his head on coins 
of Caesareia in Cappadocia of the time of 
Trajan and Marcus Aurelius can hardly indi¬ 
cate a cult and was probably merely orna¬ 
mental. 31 

In contrast to the limited extent of the cult 
of Ammon in Asia Minor was the widespread 
worship of Isis and Sarapis. Isis, an ancient 
goddess originally worshipped in the Delta of 
the Nile as the patroness of agriculture, in¬ 
creased in power and influence until, before the 
end of the second millennuim, she became 
throughout the country the great goddess of 
Nature, representing its female principle and 
receptive power. 32 Presumably because of this 
concept and perhaps also on account of the 
belief that she was the bestower of harvests, 
her sacred animal was the cow; she was fre¬ 
quently represented in this form, and in later 
times the cow’s horns usually formed part of 
her head-dress. She is also represented as bear¬ 
ing ears of grain, and her association with the 
fertility of the earth caused her to be identified 
by the Greeks with Demeter, likewise the giver 
of harvests. 33 The mistaken supposition that 


28 IG XII 2, 484 — SGDI 2bb—IGRR IV 116. For a 
festival called ’A/xvwv'oa, perhaps ’A/x(^)c bvrja, at Mitylene 
see REG 19 (1966) 253 f., no. 148. 

29 Coll. Wadd. 1394: BMCTroas, etc . 202-3, nos. 178-84 
and 214, no. 233 (with Pergamum): Syll. Num. Gr. 
Copenhagen XXI 412-13. 

so BMCTroas, etc. 208, no. 210 and Hunter. Coll. II 
318, no. 18 (Caracalla). 

31 BMC Galatia, etc. 53 f., nos. 54-57, 76 and 112-16, 
(a.d. 100, 103, and 412 or later); 68-9, nos. 183-194 (a.d. 
170-172): Hunter. Coll. II 586, no. 25 (a.d. 100) and 589, 
no. 55 (a.d. 170): McClean Coll. 9215 (a.d. 100): Weber 
Coll. 7798-9 (a.d. 100) and 7809 (a.d. 170). 

32 See Ed. Meyer in Roscher Lexikon 2, 360 f.; Drexler 
in Lexikon 2, 433 f. (aspects and types): Gruppe Griech. 
Mythol. 1562 f.; Roeder in RE 9 (1916) 2085 f.; P. D. 
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the horns represented the crescent moon also 
led to the Greeks’ belief that she was Selene, 34 
and she appears on coins of some of the Asian 
cities with a half-moon on her shoulders. Her 
horns also brought about a connection with Io, 
who was supposed to have taken refuge in 
Egypt. 

It was, however, as the sister-wife of the Sun- 
god Osiris that the Egyptians regarded Isis with 
especial veneration, resulting, particularly, from 
the myth that after Osiris’ murder and the dis¬ 
memberment of his body by his enemy. Set, she 
searched for his scattered limbs, reassembled, 
and reanimated them. As his consort, she was 
regarded as queen of Heaven and wore the sun- 
disk in her head-dress. She became the ideal 
of wife and (because of her care for her son, 
Horus) mother, and, as a result of her resusci¬ 
tation of Osiris’ body, she was credited with 
magic power, and, as triumphant over death 
and decay, she was thought of as protectress of 
the dead. She also protected the living, for, 
apparently under the influence of Greek 
thought, she came to be regarded as the pro¬ 
moter of civilization by introducing laws and 
the conception of justice. As inventress of the 
sail, she had power also over the sea, and as 
Isis Pelagia she was frequently represented as 
holding an inflated sail (and sometimes a part 
of a ship) and regarded as the especial protect¬ 
ress of mariners. 35 In her capacity of saviour 
from danger, she healed the illnesses of those 
who, after bringing offerings, slept in her 
temples — the practice known as incubatio — 


Scott-Moncrieff in JHS 29 (1909) 80 f. For Isis as the 
female principle in Nature see Plutarch de Isid. et Osir. 
53. 

33 Herodotus 2.59 and 156: Diodorus 1.13.5 and 96.5: 
Apuleius Met. 11.2. For powers and functions attributed 
to Isis by the later Greeks see Diodorus 1.14 and 25.2 f. 
and the “aretalogies” listed infra n. 195. For the worship 
of Isis by the Greeks see Nilsson op. cit. (supra, n. 5) II 
332 f. and 597 f. 

34 Plutarch op. cit. 52. 

35 For Isis as IleXcryia Eua/coos at Mitylene see IG XII 
2, 113 (see p. 175). For the epithet see also Pausanias 
2.4.6 and CIL VI 8707. Drexler showed (op. cit. [supra 
n. 2] 479 f.) that the epithet Pharia, frequently given to 
Isis, does not denote, as often supposed, her rule of the 
sea as protectress of the island of Pharos, but is used 
merely as a synonym for “Egyptian.” 
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and received her commands in dreams. 36 The 
attributes with which she was most frequently 
represented were the sistrum and the situla. 31 
The former, a horse-shoe-shaped metal instru¬ 
ment provided with a handle and pierced with 
holes through which pieces of wire were loosely 
inserted, producing, when shaken, a rattling 
sound, was used in the ritual of the goddess. 
To the later Greeks, at least, it signified that 
all things must be shaken and never cease from 
motion in order that Typhon (i.e. Set) might 
be repulsed. 38 The situla , a sort of jug or 
bucket, held the holy water (theoretically from 
the Nile) used for sprinkling in the temples of 
the goddess. 39 

Associated with Isis in her worship were the 
Theoi Synnaoi, who, besides Osiris (later, as 
will be shown, supplanted by Sarapis), were 
her son, Horos, and her attendant, Anubis. 
Horos, known to the Greeks as Harpocrates, 
appears in various and not always mutually rec¬ 
oncilable concepts. 40 Thought of in earliest 
times as the protector of the land and its rulers 
and the son of Ra, the Sun-god, he later became 
the son of Osiris and Isis and the avenger of 
his father, whom he succeeded, symbolizing the 

36 For dveipoKpiTdi of the Egyptian deities at Delos see 
Inscrs. de Delos 2071-2073 and 2105 = P. Roussel Les 
Cultes Egyptiens a Delos (Nancy 1916), nos. 64, 119 ( = 
SJG3 1133), 120 and 169 (= S/G3 1127). 

37 For the sistrum and the situla (cymbium) see 
Apuleius Met. 11.4. 

38 Plutarch de Isid. et Osir. 63. The explanation in 
Servius ad Aen. 8.696 that the motion of the sistrum 
Nili accessus recessusque significat is evidently fanciful. 

39 Juvenal 6.527 f.; Servius ad Aen. 2.116. For the use 
of water in the ritual of Isis see supra 167. 

40 See Ed. Meyer in Roscher Lexikon 1, 2744 f.: Roeder 
in RE 8 (1913) 2433 f. 

41 See Plutarch de Isid. et Osir. 68. 

42 See Ed. Meyer in Roscher Lexikon 1, 386 f.: Pietsch- 
mann in RE 1, (1894) 2645 f.: A Wiedemann Religion 
of the Anc. Egyptians 229 f. For the hymn from Cius 
see supra n. 22. For the association of Anubis with Isis 
see Drexler in Lexikon 2, 469. 

43 For the cult of Sarapis in Alexandria see Lafaye op. 
cit. (supra n. 1) 15 f.: S. Reinach in RA 41 (1902) 17 f.: 
A. Bouche-Leclercq in Rev. de VHist. d. Religions 46 
(1902) 1 f. and Hist. d. Lagides I 113 f. and IV 303 f.: 
W. Amelung in RA 2 (1903) 180 f.: W. Otto Priester u. 
Tempel im Hellenist. Agypten I 11 f. and II 214 f. and 
268 f.: Gruppe Griech. Mythol. 1576 f.: Kaerst op. cit. 
(supra n. 3) II 265 f.: Ernst Schmidt Die Einfiihrung des 
Sarapis in Alex. (Heidelberg 1909) = Religionsgeschichtl. 


youthful, rising Sun. Regarded as the child- 
ruler, he became also the personification of the 
ideal child. Reared by Isis in secret to preserve 
him from the enmity of Set, as the object of 
maternal love he was sometimes represented as 
an infant in her arms. More often, however, 
he appears as a youth with his finger at his 
mouth, a gesture which caused him to be 
thought of as god of silence. 41 

Anubis, an ancient god of the Lower World, 
was regarded as ruler of the grave and patron 
and guardian of the dead, who conducted them 
into the world below. 42 His sacred animal was 
the jackal, and he was represented with the 
latter’s head — mistaken by the Greeks for a 
dog — and, as such, brought into the cult of 
Isis. Aiding Isis in her search for the body of 
Osiris, in his capacity as god of embalmment 
he helped to prepare it for burial. By the 
Greeks of Asia Minor his powers were widely 
extended, for in the hymn in his praise from 
Cius in Bithynia he is addressed, in complete 
disregard of his origin, as “King of all Heavens.’’ 

In contrast to these ancient deities, Sarapis 
was a late comer among the gods of Egypt. 43 His 
cult seems to have been founded in Alexandria 

Versuche u. Vorarb. VIII 2 (1910) 47 f. and in Klio 11 
(1911) 127 f.: I. Levy in Rev. de VHist. d. Relig. 60 
(1909) 285 f.; 61 (1910) 162 f.; 63 (1911) 125 f.; 67 (1913) 
308 f.; all republished as Sarapis (Paris 1913): E. Petersen 
in ArchRW 13 (1910) 47 f.: Weitz in Roscher Lexikon 

4, 364 f. (types): Sethe in GottAbh 14 (1913), no. 5: W. 
Schubart Einfiihrung i. d. Papyruskunde (1918) 338 f.: 
Wilcken U(rkunden) (d.) P(tolemaer) Z (eit) I 25 f. and 
84 f. (superseding what the author had previously writ¬ 
ten on the subject): P. Jouguet in Bull. Inst. Frang. Arch. 
Orient. 30 (1930) 531 f. and in Homages a J. Bidez et a 
F. Cumont (Coll. Latomus 2) 160 f.: Nilsson op. cit. 
(supra, n. 5) II 147 f. The view of Lehmann-Haupt (most 
recently in Lexikon 4, 338 f. and Klio 14 [1915] 384 f.) 
that the cult of Sarapis was imported from Babylonia, 
which was based partly on the epithet sar apsi borne by 
the god Ea and partly on the mention of a sanctuary of 
Sarapis in Babylon in connection with the death of 
Alexander in the official Ephemerides (Arrian Anab. 
7.26.2 and Plutarch Alex. 76.4), was adopted by Weitz in 
Klio 10 (1910) 120 f. but otherwise has not met with 
acceptance; see e.g. Kaerst II 265 f.: Petersen, 59 f.: L£vy 
67, 308 f.: Sethe 11 f.: Wilcken 79 f. For a hymn at 
Delos recounting the %py a of Sarapis see IG XI 4, 1299 
= O. Weinreich Neue Urkunden zur Sarapis-Religion 
(Tubingen 1919) 31 f. r= Roussel op. cit. (supra, n. 36) 
71 f., no. 1. For the worship of Sarapis in Athens see 

5. Dow in HThR 30 (1937) 187 f. 
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by Ptolemy I before 283, the year of the mon¬ 
arch's death. 44 The origin of the cult has been 
much disputed. According to a tradition pre¬ 
served by Tacitus and Plutarch (with minor 
differences) and repeated by some Christian 
writers (who, however, connect the incident 
with Ptolemy II), the King, instructed in a 
dream, sent envoys to Sinope on the Euxine 
Sea and obtained, either by gifts to the local 
“king" or by the voluntary embarcation of the 
god himself, a colossal cult-image which stood 
in an ancient temple of Jupiter Dis (Pluto, 
according to Plutarch). 45 This image (obviously 
of Pluto) was conveyed in a miraculously short 
time to Alexandria, where it was renamed Sara- 
pis. An entirely different version was ascribed 
by Clement of Alexandria to Athenodorus of 
Tarsus (of the first century before Christ), who, 
“wishing to archaize Sarapis," related that the 
statue was made in Egypt by order of “King 
Sesostris" (presumably Sesostris III, 1887-49 
b.c.). According to a further statement (whether 
by Athenodorus or by Clement is not clear), 
this statue was one of Osiris, made by a sculptor 
named Bryaxis. 

The tradition that the image of Sarapis was 
brought from Sinope has sometimes been re¬ 
garded as the official sacred legend (Upbs Aoyos) 
of the temple at Alexandria, taking the place 
of the usual myth which related the birth and 
early achievements of a deity. The existence of 


44 The “entry” of Sarapis into Alexandria is dated in 

286 b.c. in Eusebius Chron. II 119 Schone = Hieronymus 
Chron. 129 Helm, but in 278 ( i.e . under Ptolemy II) in 
Eusebius Armenian Version II 120 Schone = 200 Karst. 
The cult, however, was evidently established somewhat 
earlier, for a fragment (POxy 1803, rect. line 9) of 
Menander, who died in 291/0 b.c., mentions 6 6 

Sdpa7rts deos, see O. Weinreich in Aegyptus 11 (1930-31) 
13 f. The establishment was dated in 308-06 by Wilcken 
in UPZ (supra, n. 43) I 82, but only on the basis of an 
inscription from Halicarnassus (IBM 906 = OGIS 16, see 
infra n. 75), which, in its unrestored form, was placed 
not later than 306, but, as restored, is to be dated after 
the death of Arsinoe in 271. 

45 Tacitus Hist. 4.83-4: Plutarch de Isid. et Osir. 28; 
de Soil. Anim. 36: Eustathius ad Dionys. Perieg. 255 
(Muller GGM II 262): Clemens Alex. Protrep. 4.48.2 f. = 
Muller FHG III 487 f.: Cyrillus Alex. c. Julian. 13 Span- 
heim (Migne PG 76.521): Theophilus ad Autol. 1.9. 
Another version, recorded by Tacitus and Clement (who 
attributed it to Isidorus of Charax of the time of 
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a cult of the god at Sinope in the late fourth 
century might, to be sure, be believed on ac¬ 
count of the anecdote preserved by Diogenes 
Laertius, which relates that Diogenes the Cynic 
(a native of Sinope), on hearing that Alexander 
had been made Dionysus by the Athenians, 
retorted, “Make me Sarapis." 46 This anecdote, 
however, in view of the author's use of collec¬ 
tions of Apophthegmata, may well seem apocry¬ 
phal; and, apart from the many miraculous ele¬ 
ments in the story and the fact that at this time 
there was no “king" in Sinope, the narrative of 
the importation of Sarapis from the distant city 
is hard to accept. If we may believe a statement 
that there was a place in the mountains near 
Memphis which was called Sinopion, with a 
Zeus surnamed Sinopitis or Memphitis, 47 it may 
perhaps account for the origin of the myth that 
the god was imported from the better known 
city on the Euxine. 

Whatever be the truth of this statement, it 
seems highly probable that a variant version, 
mentioned briefly by Tacitus, 48 is the correct 
one and that the cult of Sarapis was developed 
from the ancient worship at Memphis of the 
chthonic deity Osiris-Apis, called in a Greek 
papyrus of the late fourth century Oserapis 49 
and later Osorapis, whose cult was shared by 
Isis and Horos. The god appears to have been 
brought by Ptolemy to Alexandria and hellen- 
ized there under the new form of his name as 


Augustus), relates that the cult-image was sent to 
Ptolemy III (according to Tacitus) by the people of 
Seleuceia (the port of Antioch) in gratitude (according 
to Clement) for aid given during a famine. 

46 Diogenes Laertius 6.63. For the use of apopheg- 
mata in the life of Diogenes the Cynic see F. Bahnsch 
Quaestionum de Diog. Laert. Fontibus Initia (Konigs- 
berg 1868) 30 f. and F. Leo Griech.-Rdm. Biogr. 50. This 
anecdote was rejected also by Bouche-Leclercq in Rev. 
de VHist. d. Relig. 46, 23, n. 2 and Ernst Schmidt op. cit. 
(supra, n. 43) 64 f. 

47 Eustathius l.c. 

48 Hist. 4.84, where the transfer from Memphis is at¬ 
tributed to Ptolemy III. For Memphis see also Pausan- 
ias 1.18.4. This view seems to be confirmed by the fact 
that in a bilingual dedication recently found in the 
Sarapeion at Alexandria built by Ptolemy III (see infra 
n. 51) Sarapis is called Osour Hapi in the hieroglyphic 
version; see Jouguet in Homages (supra, n. 43) 159. 

49 Wilcken UPZ (supra n. 43) I no. 1. 
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Sarapis, and then to have been taken back to 
Memphis to his sanctuary, henceforth called 
the Sarapeion. In Alexandria he seems to have 
been installed in an old temple of Isis founded 
by Alexander on the height called Rhakotis, 50 
which was afterward replaced by Ptolemy III 
with a more magnificent structure. 51 In the 
temenos of the new Sarapeion Isis and Horos 
also had their own shrines. As the successor of 
Osiris — who was now absorbed in the new 
cult — Sarapis became the divine bestower of 
blessings, especially the fruitfulness of the earth. 
This found expression in the kalathos (or 
modius), a sort of basket symbolizing the earth’s 
fertility, which appears regularly as his head¬ 
covering. 

The cult-image of Sarapis at Alexandria, as 
has already been mentioned, was said to have 
been the work of Bryaxis. The statement was 
added, however, that the artist was not the 
famous Bryaxis “the Athenian” (more probably, 
Carian, the pupil and fellow-worker of Scopas), 
but another sculptor of the same name. Yet in 
spite of the evident invention of this artist, the 
view has frequently been expressed that the 
statue was, in fact, the work of the well-known 
Bryaxis. With regard to this cult-image, late 
writers report that it was a xoanon of colossal 
size, was seated, wore the kalathos , and held a 


50 For the temple of Isis planned by Alexander see 
Arrian Anab. 3.1.5. According to Tacitus, c. 84, there 
was a sacellum Serapidi atque Isidi antiquitus sacratum 
on Rhakotis. The Sarapeion was attributed to Alexander 
by Malalas 192 Bonn and Suidas s.v. 2 a/oa 7 ns. According 
to the legend preserved in Ps.-Callisthenes 1.33 (p. 36 
Muller), Alexander was led by eagles to a sacred pre¬ 
cinct, where he saw a seated xoanon with a e^plov 
Tro\vfjLop<f)ov and sceptre (a frequent type of Sarapis, see 
infra n. 52) and also an image of a Kopy and was told 
that the sanctuary was that of Zeus and Hera. 

51 For the temple built by Ptolemy III see A. Rowe in 
Ann. d. Service d. Antiq. de VEgypte, Suppl. 2 (1946) 1 
f. and 51 f. and P. Jouguet in CRAI 1946, 680 f. and 
Homages (supra, n. 43) 159 f. 

52 Macrobius Sat. 1.20.13: Ps.-Callisthenes 1.33 (evi¬ 
dently a description of the cult-statue, see supra, n. 50). 
Its colossal size is mentioned also by Rufinus Hist. 
Eccles. 2.23 (Migne PL 21.530), according to whom it 
could have touched the walls of the cella with its hands, 
and Theodoretus Hist. Eccles. 5.22 (Migne PG 82.1246), 
according to whom it was made of wood. For the seated 
type on coins of Alexandria of the time of Nero see 
Dattari Numi Augg. Alex. no. 280. It appears also 


sceptre with its left hand and with its right a 
“multiform beast,” described also as a Cerberus, 
whose heads were those of a lion, a dog, and a 
wolf, 52 a type unknown to Greek art and per¬ 
haps due to oriental influence. The description 
is perhaps correct, for Sarapis appears in this 
form on coins both of Alexandria from the 
time of Nero onward and, as will appear, of 
many cities of Asia Minor as well. 

The cult of Sarapis at Alexandria was evi¬ 
dently intended by Ptolemy I to provide a 
patron-deity for his new kingdom. It has been 
frequently assumed that the god was to play a 
double role for the two ethnic elements ruled 
by the King. 53 For the Egyptians the new cult 
took the place of the religion of Osiris with its 
belief in immortality, and Sarapis became not 
only the giver of fertility and life, but also lord 
of the dead and of the Lower World, as indi¬ 
cated by his accompanying Cerberus. By the 
Greeks he was identified not only with Pluto 
but, as will presently be shown, 54 with Zeus 
and the Sun-god Helios, and, as the saviour 
from illness, also with Asclepius. So the wor¬ 
ship of an Egyptian deity, thus hellenized, was 
used by Ptolemy to strengthen the loyalty of 
his Hellenic subjects, and by them the new 
cult, together with that of Isis, was carried far 
and wide throughout the Hellenic world. 55 


seated on the deck of a galley with Isis Pelagia standing 
on the prow and Demeter with torch and grain at the 
stern on Alexandrian coins from Trajan to M. Aurelius; 
see BMCAlex. 103, no. 886 and Dattari, nos. 1036-37, 
2861-62, 3528, and 3778. For the seated type see Michaelis 
in JHS 6 (1885) 292 and 309; Amelung in RA 2 (1903) 
195 f.: Hauser in BPW 24 (1904) 1144: Weitz in Roscher 
Lexikon 4, 372 f.: G. Lippold in Festschrift Paul Arndt 
(Munich 1925) 115 f. (who accepted it as the work of 
Bryaxis): Jouguet Bull, (supra, no. 43) 530 f. For the 
head see T. A. Brady in HSCP 51 (1941) 61 f. For 
Cerberus see L. Homo in Mel. Rome 18 (1898) 311 f. 
and Wilcken in JDAI 32 (1917) 186 f., according to 
whom the heads of the dog and the wolf represent the 
sacred animals of Anubis and Upuat. 

53 For the opposite view see W. Schubart in GGA 1914, 
668 and Einfuhrung (supra, n. 43) 339: T. A. Brady op. 
cit. (supra, n. 4) 17: E. Visser Gotter u. Kulte im Ptol. 
Alex. (Amsterdam 1938) 20 f. But see Jouguet Bull, 
(supra, n. 43) 532 f., n. 3. 

54 See p. 186. 

55 For the spread of the worship of Sarapis under the 
early Ptolemies see F. Cumont Religions Orientates dans 
le Paganisme romA (Paris 1929) 74. 
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In Asia Minor the worship of Isis and Sara- 
pis, together and separately, is well attested not 
only for cities in the Egyptian sphere of influ¬ 
ence but also for places in regions to which this 
never extended. On the island of Rhodes, 
bound to Egypt, as has been previously ob¬ 
served, by close commercial ties, the sacred 
rites (tc/oa) of Sarapis were performed at Lindus 
about the middle of the third century before 
Christ, 56 and priests of the god are known from 
the early second century onward to about 100 
after Christ. 57 In the case of one priest, to be 
dated about 170 b.c., Isis was associated with 
Sarapis, and the two deities appear together in 
a dedication of about the same time. 58 In the 
capital city of the island also, priests of Sarapis 
are known both in the early first century before 
Christ and in the Roman imperial period. 59 In 
88 b.c., when Rhodes was attacked by Mithra- 
dates VI of Pontus, there was a hieron of Isis 
(and probably of Sarapis also) in the city, and 
in the first or early second century after Christ 
the two deities together were served by a single 
priest, who was a Roman citizen. 60 Other in¬ 
scriptions record a priest of Isis and Bubastis 
and a charisterion to Isis Soteira erected by a 
fieroiKos from Cnidus probably in the early 
second century before Christ. 61 The less im¬ 
portant city of Camirus also had a priest of 
Sarapis, and a charisterion was dedicated to 
Hecate and Sarapis by a citizen of Soli in Cil¬ 


56 Lindos II no. 102 (enl tclv depairelav t&v lep&v rod 
SapctTriSos)* 

57 Lindos II nos. 131e; 167; 223 (list); 228; 247; 
248; 299 C-D; 347 (— SIG 3 765); 398; 449: 7G XII 1, 
788; 815 b; 835. 

58 Lindos II nos. 193; 185. For a rock-cut throne in¬ 
scribed SapaTnos 2 wTrjpos in the x^P a Lindus see IG 
XII 1, 932. 

59 Lindos II no. 197 D: IG XII 1, 8 (?): CIRhod 2 
(1932) 201, no. 33. 

60Appian Mith. 27 (a Upov of Isis at Rhodes also in 
Xenophon Ephesius 1.13): IG XII 1, 796 (T. Flavius 
Quir. Thrasylochos). For a statue with a dedication in 
demotic to Osor Hapi and Isis see RA 5 (1905) 341-2, 
corrected by W. Spiegelberg in Ztschr. f. Agypt. Sprache 
50 (1912) 24 f., who showed that the dedicator, Diony- 
sios, was not a priest but “a man of Iasos” and suggested 
that he may have been the man of this name who re¬ 
belled in Egypt in the period 169-164 b.c.; see Diodorus 
31.15 a (frg. 8 Muller, FHG II p. IX — frg. 26 de Boor 
[Excerpta Hist. Constant. Porphyr. Ill 198]). For a 
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icia, “saved from great danger.” 62 In all three 
places there were associations of Sarapiastai, 
who carried on the worship of the god, and in 
the city of Rhodes there was a similar group of 
Isiastai. QS The cult seems to be commemorated 
on Rhodian coins of the later first century be¬ 
fore Christ or the first century after Christ, 
which show on the reverse a bust of Sarapis, 
sometimes radiate (as also the head of Helios), 64 
as well as those of the later second or early first 
century before Christ, which bear only the cus¬ 
tomary head-dress (horns, disk, and plumes) of 
Isis. 65 

The worship of the deities of Egypt was car¬ 
ried on also in the dependencies of Rhodes. 
At Phoenix in the mainland Peraia there was 
a priest of Sarapis probably as early as the third 
century before Christ; and his cult is attested 
for the island of Syme, near the coast, by a list 
of his priests, compiled apparently in the fol¬ 
lowing century, as well as by a dedication to 
him in conjunction with Isis. 66 On the island 
of Chalce, close to the Rhodian coast, an offer¬ 
ing of some sort was made “by command” to 
the two deities. 67 

Among the Dorian islands of the southern 
Aegean, also part of the Egyptian sphere of 
influence, Thera had a sanctuary with a “treas¬ 
ury” dedicated to Sarapis, Isis, and Anubis, 
dating from the time of Ptolemy II or perhaps 
from that of his father. 68 This was presumably 


votive relief without inscription, showing Sarapis, Isis, 
and Hermanubis, see BCH 23 (1899) 559 f., no. 3 = RM 
16 (1901) 258 f. For Hermanubis see Plutarch de Isid. 
et Osir. 61. 

61 AM 23 (1898) 391, no. 53: Maiuri Nuov. Sill. 16. 

62 Lindos II no. 674: CIRhod 6-7 (1932-3) 391 f., nos. 
20; 30; 38-42; 44: IG XII 1, 742. 

63 Sarapiastai: Lindos II nos. 300 a and 656 (Lindus): 
IG XII 1, 162 (Rhodes): and XII 1, 701 (Camirus). Isi- 
astai: IG XII 1, 157 and 165 (Rhodes). 

64 BMCCaria, etc. 268, nos. 404-410: Hunter. Coll. II 
446, nos. 93 and 94. 

65 BMCCaria, etc. 253 f., nos. 253-4, 261-3, 266, 268-70, 
321-2: Syll. Num. Gr. Copenhagen XXVI 834-37 and 846: 
Syll. Num. Gr. Lockett 2963 and 2969. 

66 BCH 10 (1886) 248 f., no. 1 = SGDI 4263: IG XII 
3, 1 and 4. 

67/G XII 1, 957. 

68/G XII 3, 443; see Hiller von Gaertringen Thera I 
(Berlin 1899) 258 f. and III 85 f. 
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the temenos which, if the restoration is correct, 
was erected to the three deities under the second 
Ptolemy. 69 Dedications to them and to Isis 
alone have also been found, dating from the 
third or the second century, 70 and an estate of 
Sarapis is included in a late land-register. 71 
There were also cults of Sarapis and Isis on the 
neighbouring islands of Astypalaea and Ana- 
phe; the former had a naos with cult-statues 
dedicated to them, dating from the third cen¬ 
tury, the latter a priest of the two deities "and 
the others with them” from a somewhat later 
period. 72 

On the other hand, on Cos, which was more 
directly under Egyptian control, there is no 
definite evidence of a cult of the Egyptian 
deities under the Ptolemaic kings. At some 
unknown time, perhaps during the Hellenistic 
period, a neokoros dedicated an altar to Isis 
Soteira "by command,” and a priest of Sarapis 
and Isis, if correctly identified with C. Stertinius 
Xenophon, the physician of Claudius, held 
office in the first century after Christ. 73 The 
cult is also attested by the existence of societies 
of Isiastai, Sarapiastai, and Oseiriastai, perhaps 
of the second or first century before Christ 74 

On the coast of Caria, where, during the third 
century, the cities were "allies” of Egypt, there 
is evidence of a cult during this period at Hali¬ 
carnassus, where, under Ptolemy II, a hieron 
was built (after 271 b.c.) for Sarapis, Isis, and 


69/G XII 3, SuppL 1388. 

70/G XII 3, 444; 445: Suppl. 1389. A partly defaced 
inscription, reading v I(n5os . . . . , carved on a rock 
(7G XII 3, Suppl . 1373), may refer to a sanctuary of the 
goddess. 

71 CIG IV 8656 = 7G XII 3, 343, line 3. 

72 IG XII 3, 200 = SGDI 3479: 7G XII 3, 247 = SGDI 
3452 = Michel 413. 

73 Maiuri Nuov. Sill. 449; 475. 

74 Maiuri 493: Paton-Hicks Inscrs. of Cos 371 b ( Hala - 
sarna ); 54. 

75 IBM 906 = Michel 1198 = OGIS 16 as restored by 
N. Greipl in Philol. 85 (1930) 159 f., accepted by Wilcken 
in ArchP 9 (1930) 223 (with a correction in note 2). 

70 BCH 14 (1890) 111, no. 12: IBM 908: SB Wien 132 
(1895) no. 2, 29, no. 4. 

77 BMCCaria, etc. 109, no. 73: Imhoof-Blumer KIM 
129, no. 9. 

78 BMCCaria, etc. 134, nos. 1-8: Imhoof-Blumer KIM 


the deceased Queen Arsinoe. 75 A priest of Isis 
and dedications to her together with Sarapis 
also date, apparently, from the earlier Hellen¬ 
istic period. 76 The cult seems to be reflected in 
the city’s coins, issued in the second or first 
century before Christ, which bear on the ob¬ 
verse the head of Sarapis and on the reverse 
(with a magistrate’s name) the head-dress of Isis 
like that on the coins of Rhodes. 77 These types 
(with magistrates’ names) appear also on issues 
of the neighbouring Myndus of the same 
period, 78 but there is no other indication of the 
existence in the city of a cult of these deities. 

At Cnidus, across the gulf from Halicarnassus, 
which was also in the Egyptian sphere of influ¬ 
ence, there is record of a thank-offering to 
Sarapis, Isis, "and all gods” by a citizen of 
Alexandria, "who had been cured.” 79 Since he 
and his father had Greek names, the inscription 
may be dated in the Hellenistic period. On the 
coast north of Halicarnassus, Bargylia in the 
third century had a sanctuary or a priest of 
Sarapis, Isis, and the Synnaoi Theoi ; 80 and at 
Mylasa, a short distance inland, which was not 
within the Egyptian sphere of influence and was 
not included in the portion of interior Caria 
given to Rhodes in 188 b.c. but previously had 
had friendly relations with the Rhodian re¬ 
public, there is mention of a priest (?) of 
Sarapis and Isis, of the dedication of a "table” 
to them, and of a priest and a neokoros of Isis. 81 


147, nos. 1-2: McClean Coll. 8505: Weber Coll. 6533-6: 
Coll. Jameson III 2305: Syll. Num. Gr. Copenhagen XXV 
438 and 439: Syll. Num. Gr. Lockett 2905 and 2906. For 
a coin showing, apparently, the head of Sarapis on the 
obverse, but on the reverse a helmet on a sort of pyra¬ 
mid, see Coll. Wadd. 2478. 

79 LeBas-Waddington 511 = IBM 818 = SGDI 3528. 

80 JOAI 14 (1911) Beibl. 57-8. 

81 CIG 2693 d = LeBas-Waddington 407 = Michel 
475: LeBas-Waddington 395: BCH 14 (1890) 615 f., no. 
15; 58 (1934) 307 f., no. 5 A and 512. The T pd 7 re|a was 
perhaps for use in the cult-meal of the gods; see Aristides 
Orat. 45.27 Keil: Apuleius Met. 11.24 (see p. 187): 
POxy I 110 = Wilcken Chrestomathie I 2, no. 99 
(kXIvtj): CIL XIII 8246 = Dessau ILS 4394 (cline): BCH 
51 (1927) 219 f. (fcXttrta, Thasos). See also A. Salac in 
BPW 24 (1914) 253 f.: Roussel op. cit. (supra, n. 36) 285 
and n. 5: Wilcken in ArchP 6 (1920) 424: A. Hofler 
Sarapis-hymnus d. Aelios Aristides — Tiibinger Beitr. 
27 (1935) 94 f. For a Upevs Eio-ios at Olymus see BCH 
22 (1898) 395, no. 42, line 16. 
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At the neighbouring Olymus also Isis seems to 
have had a priest. 

At Iasus, across the gulf from Bargylia, the 
Egyptian deities appear only on the coins. 
Quasi-autonomous issues show on the reverse 
what seems to be the head-dress of Isis, a coin 
of Lucius Verus bears on the reverse the figure 
of Isis Pelagia, holding with both hands an 
inflated sail, and coins of Caracalla have on 
the reverse the seated Sarapis with a sceptre and 
Cerberus at his feet, as well as an unusual type 
of the god seated in a tetrastyle temple with 
Isis carrying a sistrum and a situla on one side 
of him and another goddess on the other. 82 

In the interior of Caria, which for some 
twenty years in the second century before 
Christ was ruled by Rhodes, a votive offering 
to Helios Zeus Sarapis (and Zeus Panamaros) 
was made at Stratoniceia by four men, “saved 
from great wars and distant seas”; and in the 
second century after Christ, apparently, Strato¬ 
niceia had a Sarapeion, in the pronaos of which 
a decree of the city-council was inscribed, and 
statues of Sarapis and Isis were presented to 
Zeus Panamaros and Hera. 83 In the third cen¬ 
tury after Christ, apparently, at the time of the 
invasions of the Goths, the city seems to have 
asked Zeus, “as Sarapis commanded,” whether 
the “barbarians” would attack. 84 At Apollonia 
Salbace in northeastern Caria there was a priest, 
if the inscription has been correctly restored, of 
Sarapis, and a coin was issued bearing on the 
obverse a head of Sarapis and on the reverse the 
standing figure of Isis, depicting her, as usual, 
with a sistrum in her right hand and in her left 
a situla. 85 This coin, as well as a seated Sarapis 
with Cerberus at his feet, appears also at the 


82 Mionnet III 353 f., nos. 287 and 293; Suppl. VI 507, 
no. 349: Coll. Wadd. 2445. 

83 CIG 2716 = LeBas-Waddington 516: CIG 2715 a + 
b — LeBas-Waddington 519-20: BCH 11 (1887) 389, no. 
6 . 

84 CIG 2717 = LeBas-Waddington 518 ([ ws e/ce\ei/<7e] 
/cat 2c[/)a]7ris). 

85 BCH 9 (1885) 343 £., no. 26 = MAMA VI 158: Coll. 
Wadd. 2230-31: Imhoof-Blumer Gr. Miinzen 144, no. 426: 
Hunter. Coll. II 421, no. 1: Syll. Num. Gr. Copenhagen 
XXV 139-40. 

86 Mionnet Suppl. VI 226, no. 974: Coll. Wadd. 2405: 
BMCCaria, etc. 117, nos. 11-13: Weber Coll. 6516: Syll. 
Copenhagen XXV 395. 
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neighbouring Heracleia Salbace, 86 but here 
there is no other indication of a cult of these 
deities. Similar types were issued at Aphro- 
disias in the same part of the district, on one of 
which, however, the standing figure of Harpo- 
crates was substituted for that of Isis. 87 Farther 
to the northeast, a quasi-autonomous coin of 
Cidramus shows on the reverse a seated Sarapis 
with Cerberus; at Attuda the bust of Sarapis 
appears on the obverse of a quasi-autonomous 
coin and on the reverse of a coin of Severus 
Alexander, and another coin bears the standing 
figure of Isis; this type appears also on coins 
of the neighbouring Trapezopolis, of Hydrela 
at the border of Phrygia, and, farther west, in 
northern Caria, of Harpasa, all probably of the 
imperial period. 88 At Antiocheia on the Mae- 
ander the reverse of a coin of this period has 
the unusual device of a tripod with the head¬ 
dress of Isis on a small scale, and at Alinda in 
western Caria, other unusual types appear on 
the reverse of coins of the time of Marcus 
Aurelius, which show the figures of Sarapis and 
Isis standing face to face and the heads of 
Sarapis and a veiled goddess. 89 

On the coast of southern Ionia the power of 
Egypt was extended in the course of the third 
century before Christ as far north as Lebedus. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find that at 
Priene, probably at the end of this century, a 
decree specified what sacrifices should be per¬ 
formed to Sarapis, Isis, and “the gods with 
them” and what perquisites their priest should 
receive. 90 It provided also that an “Egyptian” 
should be furnished by the priest (?) to carry 
out the proper ritual and that tables should be 


87 Coll. Wadd. 2184: BMCCaria, etc. 36, nos. 66-71: 
Weber Coll. 6396-97: Syll. Copenhagen XXV 80. 

88 ZfN 15 (1887) 51, no. 1: Mionnet Suppl. VII 522- 
23, no. 207: Coll. Wadd. 2257; 2431; 2652: Imhoof-Blumer 
KIM 125, no. 13; BMCCaria, etc. 114, no. 6. 

89 Coll. Wadd. 2150 and Imhoof-Blumer KIM 109, no. 
7 (Antiocheia): Mionnet III 313, no. 52, Coll. Wadd. 2132 
and BMCCaria, etc. 11, no. 15 (Alinda). 

90 Ins. Priene 195 and p. 311, corrected in SEG II 571 
and by Robert in REG 40 (1927) 220 f. For the 
KCLTexofiepoi inrb rod deov (line 29) see Wilcken UPZ I 52 
f. (56 for this inscription), who, emphasizing the reli¬ 
gious character of the iynaroxoi (iv kcltoxv = “in Gottes- 
haft”) at the Sarapeion in Memphis, showed that. 
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supplied on occasion by the demos for “those 
held under arrest by the god” (his devotees), 
who were thus to be fed at the public expense. 
Altars were dedicated to Sarapis, Isis, and 
Anubis at about this time and by a neokoros, 
probably in the first century. 91 

In the neighbouring city of Magnesia on the 
Maeander, probably about 200 before Christ, 
a psephisma provided for the dedication of a 
temenos of Sarapis as well as for sacrifices to 
him and the conditions attached to the sale of 
his priesthood. 92 Otherwise, there is no indica¬ 
tion of a cult of the Egyptian deities in the city 
before the Roman imperial period, when coins 
were issued bearing the bust of Sarapis on the 
obverse and on the reverse the usual standing 
figure of Isis, 93 as well as various types on the 
reverse of coins issued, frequently with magis¬ 
trates’ names, under emperors from Severus to 
Gordian — Sarapis seated holding a patera and 
a sceptre with Cerberus at his feet, Sarapis 
standing (in one instance radiate), Isis standing 
with sistrum and situla, and Sarapis and Isis 
standing together. 94 

At Samos, which throughout the third cen¬ 
tury was in the power of Egypt, the priest of 
Isis, perhaps in the second century before 
Christ, was authorized by the Council and 


“called” by the god (perhaps in a dream) to his service 
and that of the temple, they entered into a mystical 
relationship with him, which prevented them from 
leaving the temple-precinct, and, although laymen as 
distinguished from the priest, they performed certain 
services in the temple and, in return, received a fixed 
monthly remuneration (money and rations) during their 
term of “arrest,” from which they were released by the 
god (either by means of a dream or at the expiration of 
the period for which they were originally “called”). See 
also R. Reitzenstein Die Hellenist. Mysterienreligionen 3 
(Leipzig 1927) 197 f. 

91 Ins. Priene 193 and 194 (with Harpocrates). 

92 Ins. Magn. 99 = SIG2 554. 

93 Hunter. Coll. II 348, no. 13. 

94 Imhoof-Blumer KIM 80, no. 30, Hunter. Coll. II 351, 
no. 27 and BMCIonia 167, no. 67 and 170, no. 85 (Sara¬ 
pis): BMClonia 166 f., nos. 58, 67 A and 81, Hunter. Coll. 
II 350, no. 22 and Syll. Num. Gr. Copenhagen XXIII 
884 (Isis): Coll. Wadd. 1749 (Sarapis and Isis). 

95 BCH 5 (1881) 483 f. = Michel 371 = S1G2 666. 

96 RA 24 (1872) 37, no. 3 = 32 (1876) 56: ArchEph 
1931, 173 f. For Upatpopoi see also infra n. 124 and 


People to collect money for the goddess. 95 A 
dedication was made to Sarapis and Isis as well 
as to the two deities with Anubis and Harpo¬ 
crates by a hierophoros, who carried the sacred 
objects used in the ceremonial procession of the 
deities. 96 

On the other hand, both at Ephesus, although 
throughout most of the second half of the third 
century it was under Egyptian control, and at 
Miletus, for a time an ally of Egypt, there is 
little evidence for the worship of the Egyptian 
deities before the Roman imperial period. At 
Ephesus a dedication (“by command”) to 
Sarapis, Isis, Anubis, and the Theoi Synnaoi, 
which is probably Hellenistic, may indicate that 
a sanctuary of these deities existed at this time, 
and cistophori of the first century before Christ 
show the usual head-dress of Isis. 97 The temple, 
however, which was once thought to be dedi¬ 
cated to Claudius but now is regarded as a 
Sarapeion, dates from the second century after 
Christ, 98 and dedications to Sarapis and Isis and 
to Sarapis and his sacrificers, as well as the pres¬ 
entation of a statue of Isis all date from the 
second or early third century. 99 

At Miletus there is apparent mention of a 
phiale of Osiris in an inventory of the third 
century before Christ from the temple at 


Plutarch de Isid. et Osir. 3. A coin of Decius (Mionnet 
III 297, no. 266 = NumChron 2 [1882] 286, no. 35) 
shows on the reverse a standing figure, which is prob¬ 
ably Sarapis, before the Emperor on horseback. The 
figure of Isis Pelagia on a homonoia- coin of Samos and 
Alexandria (Mionnet III 293 f., no. 236 — NumChron 
ibid. 287, no. 137) evidently represents the latter. 

97 J. Keil in In Memoriam Halil Edhem I (Ankara 
1947) 187 (an unpublished inscription): Pinder in 
AbhBerl 1855, 558 f., nos. 34, 37, 38, and 42 (91-82 b.c.). 

98 e. Reisch in JOAI 26 (1930), Beibl. 303: Keil in 
Ephesos, ein Fiihrer2 (Vienna 1930) 78 f. and In Mem. 
Halil Edhem I 181 f. 

99 CIG 2955 =r Forschungen in Ephesos I 70: JOAI 
23 (1926) Beibl. 268 and n. 10: In Mem. Halil Edhem 
I 188: IBM 503 — OGIS 496. On the homonoia-c oins 
of Ephesus and Alexandria issued under Gordian the 
various types of Artemis Ephesia and Sarapis or Isis (or 
both) evidently represent the two cities respectively; see 
Mionnet III 117, nos. 415 and 416; Suppl. VI 184, nos. 
689 and 690; Coll. Wadd. 1642, 1643, and 7046: BMC¬ 
Ionia 113 f., nos. 418-20 and 422-3: Hunter. Coll. II 341 
f., nos. 99-102: McClean Coll. 8137: Weber Coll. 5907: 
Syll. Num. Gr. Copenhagen XXII 547-50. 
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Didyma. 100 Otherwise, there is evidence of 
the worship of the Egyptian deities in the ruins 
of a large temple of the imperial period, the 
pronaos of which, apparently in the third cen¬ 
tury, was dedicated to Sarapis, the “god who 
hears prayer/’ 101 An altar to Helios Sarapis 
may also be dated at about the same time. 102 

Beyond Ephesus the power of Egypt on the 
coast of Asia Minor extended only as far as 
Lebedus. The city received the name Ptolemais 
sometime during the third century, certainly 
before 206 b.c., 103 but the Egyptian deities do 
not appear on its coins until the time of Had¬ 
rian, when an issue shows the usual standing 
figure of Isis. 104 In the neighbouring city of 
Colophon coins of the third century show on 
the reverse the seated figure of Sarapis with 
Cerberus at his feet, 105 and at Teos, another 
neighbour, a coin of Marcus Aurelius shows on 
the reverse the seated Sarapis with Cerberus, 
and the obverse of third-century coins bears the 
head of the god. 106 

In northern Ionia, at Smyrna there is evi¬ 
dence for an Egyptian cult in the second cen¬ 
tury before Christ in a dedication to Anubis 
by a society of Synanoubiastai for Queen Stra- 
tonice, presumably the wife of Eumenes II of 
Pergamum, and in the second century after 
Christ the city had a temple of Isis, where 
sacrifices were performed both to her and to 
Sarapis. 107 It was also, probably, in connection 
with this cult that in 211 after Christ the “phi¬ 


1 00R e vPhil 22 (1898) 122 = Haussoullier Etudes sur 
VHist. de Milet, etc . 195, line 33 and p. 68 (’0<r[tp]i5os)- 

101 AbhBerl 1911 Anh. 19 and Milet I 7, 180 f. and 
no. 200. 

102 Milet I 7, no. 283. 

103 ins. Magn. 53. See Magie Roman Rule in Asia 
Minor 930. 

104 Imhoof-Blumer KIM 74, no. 15. 

105 Imhoof-Blumer KIM 72, no. 16: BMClonia 43, no. 
48 (Caracalla): Weber Coll . 5831 (Maximinus): Syll. Num. 
Gr. Copenhagen XXII 197 (Philip). 

106 Mionnet Suppl. VI 385, no. 1939: Imhoof-Blumer 
KIM 101, no. 28: Weber Coll. 6227: Syll. Copenhagen 
XXIV 1504-07. 

1° 7 Moutr. k> BijSX. 1 (1873-5) 84, no. 59 — P. Foucart 
Associations Relig. chez les Grecs (Paris 1873), no. 58: 
Aristides Orat. 49.49 Keil. 

108 CIG 3163 = IGRR IV 1403. For iy K aro X ^as see 
supra n. 90, and for this inscription see Wilcken UPZ I 
56 f. The restoration 2e[pa7n5i] in LeBas-Waddington 
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losopher” Papinius had been “under arrest” for 
Sarapis. 108 In the second or third century the 
city issued coins bearing on the obverse the bust 
of Sarapis. 109 

In the Lydian city of Magnesia ad Sipylum, 
across the mountains from Smyrna, a cult of 
Sarapis and Isis existed in the second century 
after Christ, when a votive offering was dedi¬ 
cated to the two deities. 110 The inscription 
contains also a list of ten “worshippers” ( them - 
peutai) including a priest (at the head of the 
list) and two hieroi, all of whose names were 
added in the late first or early second century 
after Christ. 

In northern Ionia also, at Phocaea, the most 
northerly of the cities of the district, coins of 
the time of Maximinus show on the reverse the 
usual figure of Sarapis seated and, as at Iasus, 
the standing Isis Pelagia with an inflated sail; 111 
and the seated Sarapis appears also on a coin of 
Julia Domna at Clazomenae. 112 On the Island 
of Chios, which, although doubtless maintain¬ 
ing commercial relations with Egypt, seems 
never to have come under her control, a dedi¬ 
cation to Sarapis, Isis, Anubis, Harpocrates, 
and the Theoi Synnaoi probably dates from the 
first century before Christ, and a charisterion 
records the gratitude of a woman with a Greek 
name to Sarapis. 113 

On the island of Lesbos, the cities of which, 
as has already been observed, were within the 


33 = IGRR IV 1440 = 1490 is shown to be incorrect by 
the copy of Keil and von Premerstein in Denkschr. Wien 
57, 1 (1914) no. 1. For a marble chair, said to have 
come from Smyrna, which was a charisterion to Isis, 
Osiris, and Anubis by a priest, see CIG IV 6841. 

169 BMClonia 259, nos. 198-201: Hunter. Coll. II 372, 
nos. 150-53: Weber Coll. 6156: Syll. Num. Gr. Copen¬ 
hagen XXIV 1308-13. 

116 L. Robert Hellenica VI (1948) 9, no. 1. For 

OepcnrevTai of Sarapis and Isis at Cyzicus see infra n. 128, 
at Delos see IG XI 4. 1062, 1215, 1218, and 1226 and 
Roussel op. cit. (supra n. 36) 253 and 255. For their 
status as “lay-worshippers,” used in the lower services of 
the temple but not belonging to the priesthood, see 
Wilcken UPZ I 52. 

in BMClonia 219, no. 124 and 226, no. 156: Hunter. 
Coll. II 358, no. 8: Coll. Wadd. 1908: Syll. Num. Gr. 
Copenhagen XXIII 1053 and 1069. 

H2 BMClonia 33. no. 126: Syll. Copenhagen XXII 125. 

H3 CIG 2230: ArchDelt 11 (1927-28), Uap. 27. no. 10. 
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Egyptiaii sphere of influence, there was at 
Mitylene, perhaps as early as the third century 
before Christ, a dedication to Sarapis and Isis, 
and, probably during the Roman period, dedi¬ 
cations were also made to Sarapis as Zeus Helios 
and Isis by a citizen of Alexandria, “saved from 
illness/’ and to Isis Pelagia, “Hearer of Prayer/’ 
There was also a priestess, if the inscription may 
be thus restored, of the goddess. 114 Although on 
coins of the Hellenistic period, as has been 
observed, the type of the head of Ammon was 
used, a coin was issued in the later third cen¬ 
tury after Christ showing the standing figure of 
Sarapis together with the Tyche of the city and 
the name of a magistrate. 115 At the less impor¬ 
tant city of Methymna a society of Sarapiastai 
contributed money for the celebration of a 
festival called the Great Sarapieia. 116 

In Aeolis, across the strait that separates 
Lesbos from the mainland, the city of Cyme 
seems to have had a sanctuary of Isis and Osiris 
of which a hall for the initiated has been dis¬ 
covered, and, if the inscription has been cor¬ 
rectly restored, a charisterion was presented to 
the two deities. 117 Votive offerings were also 
made to Isis, one of which, dedicated by a 
citizen of Magnesia on the Maeander, contains 
a hymn, “copied from the stele in Memphis/’ 
in which the goddess proclaims her position as 
ruler of the universe and the creatress of human 
civilization. 118 The Egyptian deities appear also 
on coins of the second and third centuries after 
Christ, showing on the reverse not only the 
usual standing figure of Isis but also variations 
in which the goddess holds the child Harpo- 
crates or appears as Pelagia with an inflated 


114/G XII 2, 98; 113; 114; Suppl. 22. 

H5 BMCTroas, etc. 203, no. 185. 

H6 IG XII 2, 511, corrected by Wilhelm in JOAI 3 
(1900) 53, who showed that the Nei\<pa mentioned in 
the inscription was a part of the Sarapieia. 

H7 BCH 49 (1925) 477 f.; 51 (1927) 383, no. 5. 

ii % BCH 51, 383, no. 4. For the “hymn” see infra 
n. 195 . 

H9 Mionnet III 11, no. 67: Coll. Wadd. 1297 and 1302: 
BMCTroas, etc. 116 f., nos. 116, 121-22, 133, 139-40, and 
155: Imhoof-Blumer Monn. Gr. 273, no. 225 and KIM 
511, no. 2: Hunter. Coll. II 307, no. 16: Weber Coll. 5522: 
Syll. Num. Gr. Copenhagen XXI 128, 132, 145, 148, and 
158. 

120 Coll. Wadd. 1283 and 1289: BMCTroas, etc. 117, 
no. 125: Weber Coll. 5528: Syll. Copenhagen XXI 134. 


sail. 119 Other coins show the bust of Sarapis on 
the obverse, in one instance with a standing 
Isis on the reverse. 120 Of this surprisingly large 
number of types, the standing Isis and the bust 
of Sarapis appear also on coins of the neigh¬ 
bouring Aegae, which also had a coin with the 
bust of Isis and the figure of Harpocrates on 
opposite sides and another with Harpocrates 
on the reverse, 121 and a coin of Temnus bears 
the bust of Sarapis. 122 

North of these cities, Adramyttium on the 
coast of Mysia, probably in the second century 
before Christ, issued a coin showing on the 
reverse (beside the figure of an owl) the head¬ 
dress of Isis; and coins of Came, in the interior 
of the district, of the second or early third cen¬ 
tury after Christ bear the usual bust of Sara¬ 
pis. 123 At Pergamum the cult of Isis in the early 
Roman period is attested by the inscription of 
two hieraphoroi (man and woman), who at the 
goddess’ command dedicated statues of Sarapis, 
Isis, Anubis, Harpocrates, Osiris, Apis, and 
other deities, besides the linen garments (sin- 
dones) used in the cult (in one of which Isis 
was represented) and all other objects carried 
in the sacred procession. 124 An altar was 
erected to Sarapis also, and under Antoninus 
Pius and Commodus coins were issued showing 
the god seated with Cerberus at his feet. 125 A 
similar figure of Sarapis, with and without 
Cerberus, sometimes with a magistrate’s name 
and in one instance with Isis standing beside 
him, appears on coins issued under emperors 
of the earlier third century after Christ at 
Hadrianeia, far in the interior of Mysia, where 
also in a.d. 206 a statue of Sarapis was dedicated 


121 Coll. Wadd. 1260: Imhoof-Blumer Monn. Gr. 270, 
nos. 209 and 210: BMCTroas, etc. 99, no. 29: Weber Coll. 
5469: Syll. Copenhagen XXI 20 and 21. 

122 BMCTroas, etc. 145, no. 23: Weber Coll. 5585. 

123 Von Fritze Ant. Miinzen Mysiens I 19, no. 46; 217, 
nos. 610 (= BMCTroas, etc. 102, no. 1) and 611 (— 
Imhoof-Blumer KIM 22, no. 2). 

124 ins. Perg. 336 = SIG 2 754; see Rusch op. cit. 
(supra, n. 3) 70 and supra n. 96. A complex of buildings 
was regarded as a Sarapeion by O. Deubner in Sixth 
Internat. Arch. Congress (Berlin 1939) 477; see Nilsson 
op. cit. (supra n. 5) 325, n. 3. 

125 Ins. Perg. 337: Mionnet II 604, no. 595 (“Ascle- 
pius”): Coll. Wadd. 960: BMCMysia 145, no. 281: Hunter. 
Coll. II 283, no. 58: Syll. Num. Gr. Copenhagen XIX 484. 
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to Caracalla, apparently, and the “ancestral 
gods/’ 126 

To these places in Aeolis and Mysia the in¬ 
fluence of Egypt can hardly have ever pene¬ 
trated, and this is equally true of the interior 
of the Troad. Nevertheless, at Scepsis there is 
a fragmentary dedication to Sarapis, Isis, and 
Anubis, and the bust of Sarapis seems to appear 
on a quasi-autonomous coin. 127 On the north¬ 
ern coast of Mysia, moreover, at Cyzicus, a busy 
port frequented by merchants, some of them 
presumably from Egypt, there was evidently a 
cult of the Egyptian gods. Two dedications, to 
be dated in the later Hellenistic period, were 
made to Sarapis and Isis by groups of “wor¬ 
shippers,” one consisting of fourteen persons, 
and an altar was erected to Isis. 128 Under Mar¬ 
cus Aurelius and Caracalla coins were issued 
bearing on the reverse Sarapis seated with Cer¬ 
berus at his feet. 128 

There is evidence also of the worship of Isis 
in Bithynia, where, at Nicomedeia, at the be¬ 
ginning of the second century after Christ, the 
Iseon was destroyed by fire. 130 Later in this 
century there was a cult of Sarapis and Isis at 
Prusa, with a priest, a group of initiated per¬ 
sons (fxvaTou) and an association, perhaps com¬ 
posed of those who celebrated the tenth of each 


126 Von Fritze op. cit. (supra, n. 123) 164 f., nos. 469, 
476, 481, and 488: LeBas-Waddington 1044 = IGRR IV 
239 (not from Blaudus, see RE Suppl. 3 [1918] 878). 

127 Beitr. z. alt. Gesch. u. Geogr., Festschr. f. H. Kie- 
pert (1898) 237, n. 3: NumChron 13 (1873) 124, no. 94. 
The bust of a god with a two-handled cup and ears of 
grain, which appears on coins of Scepsis of M. Aurelius, 
Caracalla, and Severus Alexander, supposed by Mionnet 
(II 669 f., nos. 252, 256, and 259) to be Sarapis, is more 
probably the bust of a bearded Dionysus, as in BMC - 
Troas, etc. 85, nos. 33 and 34. 

128 F. W. Hasluck Cyzicus (Cambridge 1910), 227 and 
272, nos. 34 (— RA 37 [1879] 258) and 35 (= ‘EAA^. 
<FiA. 2/vWoyos 8 [1884] 172, no. 6, see Ziebarth Gr. 
Vereinswesen 49) (for depairevrai see supra n. 110): AM 
9 (1884) 18. For a metrical dedication in which the 
names of Sarapis and Isis have been restored see RA 32 
(1876), 270 f. r= Kaibel Ep. Gr. 824 a (p. 533). A sepul¬ 
chral relief from the neighbouring island of Besbicus 
(CIG 3701) shows a representation of Sarapis and Isis. 

129 AA 1858, p. 200* (Drexler op. cit. [supra, n. 2] 48): 
Mionnet II 546, no. 217. 

130 Pliny Epist. ad Traian. 33. 

131 BCH 24 (1900) 366 f., no. 2. These Se/carurrcd are 
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month. 131 At the port of Cius, perhaps in the 
Hellenistic period, a “Feast of Rejoicing” 
( Charmosyna) was held in honour of Isis. 132 

Sarapis and Isis appear also on a surprisingly 
large number of coins with various types from 
virtually all the Bithynian cities from the time 
of Antoninus Pius onward to that of Gallienus. 
At Nicomedeia the coins show on the reverse 
not only the more usual types of the bust of 
Sarapis, the standing figure of the god (with 
minor variations), the seated figure with Cer¬ 
berus at his feet, and Isis as Pelagia, but also 
the busts of Sarapis and Isis and of Sarapis and 
Helios facing each other as well as Sarapis 
crowning Caracalla, presumably issued in 214- 
15, when the Emperor spent the winter in the 
city. 133 Most of these types appear also on the 
coins of Nicaea; only that showing Sarapis and 
Helios is lacking and the busts of Sarapis and 
Isis are jugate, not facing; in addition, one 
coin has a representation of Caracalla seated 
on a galley with Sarapis on the prow facing 
him, and another has the usual standing figure 
of Harpocrates. 134 At Prusa and Cius coins 
were issued both with the standing and the 
seated Sarapis (with and without Cerberus), and 
at the latter a coin with Harpocrates. 135 

Some of these types were used in other 
Bithynian cities — the standing Sarapis at Apa- 


perhaps similar to the Koivbv r&v deKadiarvjv Kal 
d€Kadi(TTpiu>v (eight men and seven women) who made a 
dedication to the Egyptian deities at Delos; see /G XI 4, 
1227 = Roussel, no. 25 as explained by Wilhelm in 
AEM 17 (1894) 46 and Roussel op. cit. (supra, n. 36) 
253. On the other hand, they may have been “tithe- 
payers,” for an dirapxv drrb rijs epyaalas deKaryj was paid 
to Osiris at Delos; see Roussel, no. 7. 

132 LeBas-Waddington 1143. For the Xa ptiovvva cele¬ 
brated in Egypt see Plutarch De Isid. et Osir. 29. See 
also L. Deubner Attische Feste (Berlin 1932) 223. For 
the hymn to Anubis from Cius see supra n. 22. 

133 Receuil Gen. I 527 f., nos. 86, 169, 205, 206, 236, 
286, 347, 363, 378, 379, 380, 382, 388, 421: McClean Coll. 
7518: Syll. Num. Gr. Copenhagen XVIII 571. For Cara- 
calla’s visit see CIL VI 2103 h (Act. Frat. Arv.) and 
Cassius Dio 78.18. 

134 Receuil Gen. I 408 f., nos. 70, 107, 134-137, 175, 
208, 254-59, 409, 410, 468, 469, 529, 530, 536, 538, 539, 589, 
630, 662, 687, 718, 740, 749, 753, 754, 757, 766, 787, 788, 
826: Syll. Copenhagen XVIII 478, 500, 504, 510, 511, 531. 

135 Receuil Gin. I 579 f., nos. 20, 93, 146, 147 (Prusa); 
318 f., nos. 38, 64, 77, 85, 118, 119, 126, 127, 132, 133 and 
Syll. Copenhagen XVIII 390 and 399 (Cius). 
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meia Myrleia and Caesareia Germanice in the 
third century, the head of Sarapis at Crateia- 
Flaviopolis and Prusias ad Hypium, and on the 
obverse as well as the reverse of coins at Juli- 
opolis, and Harpocrates at Heracleia Pontica. 136 
A greater diversity appears from the time of 
Antoninus Pius onward on the coins of Tieium, 
one of which bears the head of Sarapis on the 
obverse and a standing Isis on the reverse, while 
others have Sarapis standing or seated (with 
Cerberus), Isis standing, and Elarpocrates. 137 

The southern coast of Asia Minor, as has 
already been observed, from Lycia eastward to 
Cilicia, was brought under Egyptian rule by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. 138 Nevertheless, there is 
little evidence of the worship of the Egyptian 
deities in these districts before the Roman im¬ 
perial period. In Lycia, a relief (now in the 
British Museum) from Xanthus shows Sarapis 
and a female figure (perhaps Tyche) standing 
face to face, and a somewhat similar relief from 
Andriace, the port of Myra, has a standing fig¬ 
ure of Sarapis with a griffin (instead of Cer¬ 
berus) and a reclining figure, with an inscrip¬ 
tion which relates that the dedicator “made the 
gods, having been warned in a dream.” 139 Dur¬ 
ing the Roman period inscriptions show the 
existence of a priest of Sarapis and an annual 
contest in honour of Sarapis and Isis, “ancestral 
gods,” at Cadyanda and the dedication of an 
altar to Zeus Helios Sarapis at Sidyma; and the 
existence of a sanctuary of Sarapis and Isis at 
Rhodiapolis and, probably, of Sarapis at Cory- 
dalla may be inferred from the fact that fines for 
tomb-violation were made payable to these 

136 Receuil Gen. I 263, no. 113 (Apameia Myrleia); 284, 
no. 20 and 286, n. 2 (?) (Caesareia Germanice); 335, no. 
14 (Crateia-Flaviopolis); 605 f., nos. 14 and 20 (Prusias 
ad Hypium); 385 f., nos. 1 and 7 and Syll. Copenhagen 
XVIII 450 (Juliopolis); 370 f., nos 164 and 180 (Heracleia 
Pontica). 

1ST Receuil Gen. I 617 f., nos. 6, 48, 66, 128, 131, 158, 
167, 175: Syll. Copenhagen XVIII 614. 

13S See p. 163. 

139 JHS 6 (1885) 287 f. and 307: Reisen im S. W. 
Kleinasien II 42 and CIG 4331 and p. 1156. 

140 TAM II 661 (= IGRR III 516), 677 and 679 (Cady¬ 
anda); II 182 (= CIG 4262) (Sidyma); II 926 (Rhodi¬ 
apolis); II 939 (Corydalla, Sfepcunfo]). 

141 Syll. Num. Gr. Lockett 3015. 

142 CIG 4401. 


deities. 140 It is noteworthy, however, that, ex¬ 
cept for a coin of Phaselis (a Rhodian colony) 
showing the head-dress of Isis, 141 the Egyptian 
deities seem never to appear on the coins of any 
Lycian city. 

On the other hand, in Pamphylia there seems 
to be no inscriptional evidence for the cult of 
these deities except at Hamaxia at the border of 
Cilicia, where, at a time not determinable, there 
was a Sarapeion with a pronaosM 2 However, 
at Termessus, across the mountains in southern 
Pisidia but closely connected by road with the 
Pamphylian Plain, there is mention in inscrip¬ 
tions of the early third century of priests of 
Sarapis, one of whom, at least, held office for 
life. 143 In the cities of the Plain, to be sure, in 
the late second and third centuries coins were 
issued showing on the reverse the usual types 
of the Egyptian deities — at Aspendus, Sarapis 
standing and seated (with Cerberus), Isis as 
Pelagia, and Harpocrates, as well as an uncom¬ 
mon type of Sarapis seated and facing Isis with 
a female figure at his back holding a torch; 144 
at Attaleia, the head of Sarapis and Sarapis 
with a lowered right hand and sceptre in left 
in a tetrastyle temple; 145 at Perge, Sarapis stand¬ 
ing and the usual figure of Harpocrates; at Side, 
Sarapis both standing and seated; and at 
Magydus (probably near Attaleia) Sarapis 
standing. 146 

On the coast of Cilicia there is no inscrip¬ 
tional evidence for the cult of the deities of 
Egypt. Far in the interior, however, near the 
modern town of Sis (apparently not an ancient 
site) an inscription of the Roman period re¬ 
cords the dedication, as a thank-offering, of a 


143 TAM III 1, 444 (= CIG 4365) and 793. 

144 Mionnet Suppl. VII 28 f., nos. 12 and 14; 35, no. 46: 
BMCLycia, etc. 104 f., nos. 85, 86, and 98; 288, no. 97 A; 
p. LXXV n. 1: Imhoof-Blumer KIM 321 f., nos. 45, 45*, 
49, and 51. 

145 Mionnet IV 14, no. 72 (wrongly assigned to Atta¬ 
leia in Lydia); Suppl. VII 33 f., nos. 38 and 47: Drexler 
op. cit. (supra, n. 2) 392 (Whittall): Coll. Wadd. 3277: 
BMCLycia, etc. 113, no. 21. 

146 Drexler 195 (Lobbecke): Mionnet Suppl. VII 71 £., 
nos. 213, 232, and 233: Coll. Wadd. 3418 and Imhoof- 
Blumer KIM 329 f., nos. 20, 24 a, 29 (Perge): Coll. Wadd. 
3463 (Side): Imhoof-Blumer ibid 325, no. 4 (Magydos). 
On a homonoia-coin of Side and Alexandria (Coll. Wadd. 
3481), showing Athena and Isis, Isis evidently represents 
Alexandria. 
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naos to “Sarapis, Isis of ten thousand names 
and the gods and goddesses associated with 
them.” 147 In many cities on or near the coast, 
however, as also in Pamphylia, coins of the 
second and third centuries show various types 
— the head or bust of Sarapis at Adana, Ana- 
zarbus, Elaeussa, Epiphaneia, Flaviopolis, and 
Olba; 148 busts of Sarapis and Isis both jugate 
and facing each other at Aegaeae, and facing 
each other at Eirenopolis, Flaviopolis, and 
Seleuceia on the Calycadnus; 149 Sarapis seated 
or walking at Anazarbus, Epiphaneia, and 
Olba. 150 At Tarsus a coin of Maximinus shows 
the unusual combination of Sarapis seated be¬ 
tween the standing figures of Isis and another 
deity; coins of Valerian and Gallienus have the 
strange figure of a “Pantheistic” Isis, standing, 
helmeted and winged with a sistrum, rudder, 
and cornucopia, and at her feet a wheel; and 
the usual standing Harpocrates appears on a 
coin of Pupienus. 151 

In the interior of Asia Minor there is but 
little inscriptional evidence for the worship of 
the Egyptian deities. In Lydia, besides the 
priest and worshippers at Magnesia ad Sipy- 
lum, already mentioned, there is only the 
record, in the Roman period, of a priest and 
mystai at Tralles. 152 Both deities, however, 
appear in several types on the coins of the 


MMUSJ 3, 1 (1908) 472, no. 66. For Isis as 

/ivpi&vvfios in Egypt see CIG 4915 c, 4922 d (— OGIS 695 
= IGRR I 1311), and 4941 (p. 1233 = IGRR I 1310) and 
Plutarch de Isid. et Osir. 53. 

148 Mionnet III 554, no. 89; 562, no. 121 bis; 581, no. 
209: Coll Wadd. 4291, 4292, 4294, 4295, 4300, 4301, 4713: 
BMCLycaonia, etc. 79 f., nos. 10 and 11 and 125, no. 26: 
Imhoof-Blumer Gr. Miinzen 187, no. 568 and KIM 444, 
no. 5. 

no Mionnet III 542, no. 29 and 580 f., nos. 205, 206, 
and 213: Coll. Wadd. 4288-4290: BMCLycaonia, etc. 23, 
no. 23 and p. LXVI n. 1: Imhoof-Blumer KIM 441, no. 
2 and 485, no. 18: Hunter. Coll. II 533, no. 4. 

150 Mionnet III 579, no. 201 and Suppl. VII 178, no. 
118: Coll. Wadd. 4436: Imhoof-Blumer Gr. Miinzen 188, 
no. 570. 

151 Mionnet III 639, no. 506; 656, no. 614 and Drexler 
217-18 (Lobbecke): Drexler 217 (Lobbecke). 

152 Mouo. k . BijSX. 2, 1 (1875-6) 28 f., no. p/ce'. 

153 Coll. Wadd. 2659: BMCLydia 69, no. 3; 217, no. 
33; 296, nos. 26 and 27: Imhoof-Blumer Lyd. Stadtmiin- 
zen 21, no. 12: Hunter. Coll. II 468, nos. 3 and 4: ZfN 
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Lydian cities issued from the time of the An- 
tonines onward — the bust of Sarapis on the 
obverse at Aninetus, Daldis, Saittae, Thyateira, 
and Tripolis and on the reverse at Tralles; 153 a 
standing Sarapis on the reverse at Apollonos- 
hieron (once with Cerberus), Hermocapeleia, 
Sardis, and Tripolis; 154 a seated Sarapis on the 
reverse at Hyrcanis, Nysa, Tabala, and Tralles, 
and as Zevs Sapcm,* with Cerberus at Tripolis; 155 
the bust of Sarapis on the obverse and a stand¬ 
ing Isis on the reverse at Bagis, Philadelpheia, 
Saittae, Thyateira, and Tripolis; 156 on the re¬ 
verse Sarapis seated with Cerberus and Isis 
standing before him at Julia Gordus; 157 Sarapis 
walking at Tripolis; 158 Isis standing or walking 
with sistrum and situla or sceptre at Philadel¬ 
pheia, Saittae, Sardis, Thyateira, and Tralles: 159 
Isis carrying the infant Harpocrates at Phila¬ 
delpheia and Tralles, and the usual standing 
Harpocrates at Tralles. 160 

In Phrygia an even larger number of cities 
issued coins during the imperial period with a 
similar diversity of types. The head or bust of 
Sarapis appears on the obverse of coins of 
Aezani, Apameia, Ceretapa, Colossae, Dionys- 
opolis, Eucarpia (?), Eumeneia, Hierapolis, 
Hyrgaleis, Laodiceia ad Lycum, Prymnessus, 
Stectorium, Synnada, Themisonium, and Tiberi- 
opolis. 161 Another type, showing the head or 
bust of Sarapis on the obverse and a standing 


12 (1885) 340, no. 4. 

154 Mionnet IV II, no. 55: Coll. Wadd. 4987: BMC¬ 
Lydia 367, no. 24: Imhoof-Blumer op. cit. 44, no. 4 and 
140, no. 16. 

155 Imhoof-Blumer op. cit. 181 f., no. 6: Mionnet III 
366, no. 370; IV 185, nos. 1071 and 1072: BMCLydia 369, 
no. 34: Syll. Num. Copenhagen XXVIII 719: RevNum 
2 (1884) 405, no. 15. 

156 Coll. Wadd. 5126: Imhoof-Blumer Gr. Miinzen 196, 
no. 604: BMCLydia 32, no. 10; 301, no. 53; 369, no. 33: 
Syll. Copenhagen XXVII 394 and XXVIII 727 and 728. 

157 Coll Wadd. 4979. 

158 Imhoof-Blumer Lyd. Stadtmunzen 41, no. 14. 

159 Mionnet IV 123, nos. 696 and 697: Coll. Wadd. 
5163: BMCLydia 191, no. 29; 214, no. 14; 311, no. 109; 
355, no. 172. 

160 Mionnet Suppl VII 470, no. 714: Head HNi 552: 
Drexler 156 (Imhoof-Blumer). 

161 Coll Wadd. 5543, 5857-8, 5932, 5983 (?), 6091, 6196, 
6262, 6415, 6524-5, 6562-3: Imhoom-Blumer Monn. Gr. 
413, no. 157; Gr. Miinzen 217, no. 710: BMCPhrygia 26, 
nos. 25-27; 91, nos. 129-131; 154, no. 2; 184, nos. 11-12; 
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figure of Isis on the reverse, was used at Aezani, 
Amorium, Bria, Colossae, Docimeium, Dory- 
laeum, Hierapolis, Hyrgaleis, and Themison- 
ium. 162 The usual type of Sarapis standing with 
upraised right arm and a sceptre in his left 
appears at Cotiaeium, Midaeum, and Temen- 
othyrae; 163 and a seated Sarapis (usually with 
Cerberus) is found at Acmonia, Cibyra, Doci¬ 
meium, Dorylaeum, Hierapolis, Hieropolis, 
Laodiceia, and Midaeum; 164 and an unusual 
type of Sarapis seated with Isis standing before 
him appears at Hieropolis and Temenothy- 
rae. 165 The figure of Isis standing with sistrum 
and situla was used on the reverse at Hierapolis, 
Laodiceia, Prymnessus, and Synnada, 166 and her 
head-dress only, on both a large and a small 
scale, in the first century after Christ at Lao¬ 
diceia. 167 

In Galatia there is evidence of a cult of the 
Egyptian deities at Ancyra, where, in the time 
of Marcus Aurelius, there were dedications to 
Zeus Helios Sarapis and the Synnaoi Theoi by 
a native of Alexandria who was a neokoros of 
the god, and there was also a dedication to 
“Lady Isis.” 168 Coins of Ancyra of the late 
second and the third centuries show on the 
reverse the bust of Sarapis and also the seated 


232, nos. 27-28; 294 f., nos. 99-100 and 108-110; 362, no. 
6 ; 383, no. 4; 396, nos. 25-26; 419, no. 8; 422, no. 6: 
Hunter. Coll. II 481, no. 1; 487, no. 3: Weber Coll. 6988, 
6989, 7079, 7102, 7186: McClean Coll. 8805, 8830, 8849: 
Syll. Num. Gr. Copenhagen XXIX 60-62, 309, 346, 386; 
XXX 424-5, 537, 543, 716. 

162 Coll. Wadd. 5604, 5751, 5856, 5946, 6197, 6561: 
Imhoof-Blumer Gr. Miinzen 290, no. 669; KIM 200, no. 
15: BMCPhrygia 48, nos. 10-11; 232, nos. 29-31; 274, no. 
6 ; 419, no. 7: Weber Coll. 7103-4: McClean Coll. 8848: 
Syll. Copenhagen XXIX 63, 311-12, 356; XXX 426-7, 
482, 751. 

163 Mionnet IV 342, no. 855; Drexler 166: Coll. Wadd. 
5336: BMCPhrygia 168, no. 52 and 417, no. 39: Weber 
Coll. 7195. On homonoia-c oins of Hierapolis and Ephe¬ 
sus ( BMCPhrygia 263, nos. 188-9 and Hunter. Coll. II 
488, no. 10) and Hierapolis and Smyrna (BMCPhrygia 
264, no. 190), showing a standing Sarapis and Artemis or 
Nemesis, Sarapis evidently represents Hierapolis. 

164 Mionnet IV 322, no. 734 (Hadrian); 341 f., nos. 847 
and 853: Coll. Wadd. 5511 and 5977 (without Cerberus): 
Imhoof-Blumer Monn. Gr. 398, no. 95; Gr. Miinzen 216, 
no. 701; KIM 245, no. 8 and 270, no. 36: BMCPhrygia 
135, no. 24 and 311, no. 204: Weber Coll. 7065: Syll. 
Copenhagen XXIX 275 and XXX 378. 

165 Coll. Wadd. 6195: Imhoof-Blumer Gr. Miinzen 216, 


figure of the god, as well as a standing type in 
which he seems to be facing but looking to the 
left with a flaming altar at his feet. 169 At Pes- 
sinus, the second most important city of the 
district, a coin of Claudius shows a seated 
Sarapis, and this type and also a standing Isis 
and the usual type of Harpocrates appear on 
coins issued in the time of Marcus Aurelius and 
under Caracalla. 170 

In the mountainous region of Pisidia the 
city of Adada had a naos with surrounding 
porticos and workshops dedicated to the deified 
emperors and Zeus Megistos Sarapis, and in the 
second and third centuries its coins bore on the 
reverse the bust of Sarapis or the seated figure 
of the god with Cerberus. 171 At Apollonia, near 
the border of Phrygia, a unique type was issued 
under Caracalla, showing Sarapis seated with 
his right arm extended toward Isis standing in 
front of him and behind him the figure of 
Harpocrates. 172 A coin of Isinda shows on the 
reverse the busts of Sarapis and Isis facing each 
other, and in other cities of the district the 
usual types appear — a standing Sarapis at 
Prostanna and Sagalassus, a seated Sarapis (with 
Cerberus) and a standing Isis at Cremna and 
Sagalassus, and a standing Harpocrates at 
Cremna and Sagalassus. 173 Farther east, a vil- 


no. 703: BMCPhrygia 410, no. 13: Syll. Copenhagen XXX 
480. 

166 Drexler 169 and 173: BMCPhrygia 366, no. 28 and 
397, no. 27: Imhoof-Blumer KIM 286, no. 2. 

167 Imhoof-Blumer Monn. Gr. 406, no. 123; KIM 264, 
no. 10: BMCPhrygia 288 f., nos. 61-63 and 86: Syll. 
Copenhagen XXX 510-11, 517, 528-9. 

168 CIG 4042 (=r IGRR III 155) and JOAI 30 (1937), 
Beibl. 30 f., no. 37: SEG VI 1. 

169 Mionnet IV 381, no. 38; Suppl. VII 639, no. 42: 
Coll. Wadd. 6616: BMCGalatia, etc. 16, no. 46. 

170 Mionnet IV 393 f., nos. 119 and 125; Suppl. VII 
645 f., nos. 69 and 79: Imhoof-Blumer Monn. Gr. 415, 
no. 173: BMCGalatia, etc. 21, no. 20: Hunter. Coll. II, 571, 
no. 1. 

171 CIG 4379 g -f- h — Papers Am. School Athens III 
no. 421 = IGRR III 364: Coll. Wadd. 3554: BMCLycia, 
etc. 171, no. 5. 

172 Coll. Wadd. 3627: BMCLycia , etc. 202, no. 3: Mc¬ 
Clean Coll. 8969. 

173 Mionnet III 513 f., nos. 116 and 122: Drexler 199 
(Claudius Gothicus): Coll. Wadd. 3851: BMCLycia, etc. 
217 f., nos. 10-11 and 16; 225, no. 14; 244, no. 26; 303, 
no. 10 A: Imhoof-Blumer KIM 391, no. 9 and 396, nos. 
22-3: Weber Coll. 7406: McClean Coll. 9004. 
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lage in Isauria in the Roman period had a 
priest of Sarapis, 174 and at Iconium under 
Claudius a coin was issued showing Sarapis 
seated with Cerberus at his feet. 175 

Still farther to the east, in Cappadocia, coins 
of Caesareia issued under Macrinus and Severus 
Alexander show an unusual type of Sarapis 
standing with his right hand upraised and 
holding on his left a representation of Mt. 
Argaeus, the greatest mountain in the coun¬ 
try. 176 

In northern Asia Minor, the question of the 
origin of the worship of Sarapis at Sinope has 
already been discussed. 177 Otherwise, there is 
no evidence for the worship of the Egyptian 
deities in the city before the imperial period. 
A metrical inscription, probably of the second 
century after Christ, from the statue of a woman 
described as a “neighbour of holy Sarapis” 
seems to indicate the existence of a sanctuary 
of the god, and a votive-offering was dedicated 
to Heliosarapis. 178 A separate cult of Isis is 
suggested by the mention of a lady of senatorial 
rank who was a priestess of the goddess. 179 The 
Egyptian deities appear also on the colonial 
coins of the city from the time of Hadrian to 
Gallienus, showing on the reverse the usual 
types of the head or bust of Sarapis and the 
seated (with Cerberus) and standing figures of 
the god, as well as the uncommon types of 
Sarapis reclining on a couch and the jugate 
busts of Sarapis and Isis. 180 

Elsewhere in Paphlagonia, both the head of 
Sarapis and the seated figure with Cerberus 
appear on the reverse of coins of Amastris and 
Neoclaudiopolis of the time of the Antonines, 


174 Papers Am. School Athens III no. 57 (at Saraycik). 

175 Coll. Wadd. 4762: Imhoof-Blumer KIM 417, no. 4. 

176 Mionnet IV 422, no. 178; Suppl. VII 691, no. 195. 

177 See p. 168. 

178 CIG 4159 = Kaibel Ep. Gr. 875 = AJA 9 (1905) 
315, no. 48 = IGRR III 96 (see L. Robert Etudes Anat. 
297 f.): AJA 9, 306, no. 30 =: IGRR III 93. The signifi¬ 
cance of the adjective Kadapos as applied to Sarapis in 
the former inscription is not wholly clear. It does not 
seem to have been applied elsewhere to a deity. 

179 CIG 4157 = REA 3 (1901) 357, no. 16 — AJA 9, 
311 f., no. 39 = IGRR III 95 (see PIR 2 268, no. 1112). 

180 Receuil Gen. 12 208*, nos. 108 and 111 c; 201** f., 
nos. 113, 115-117, 128-9, 132 a - 133 b , 136-137, 139, 143, 
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and both the standing and seated figures on 
those of Gangra-Germanicopolis. 181 Coins of 
Abonuteichus and Amastris of the time of Mar¬ 
cus Aurelius show the bust of Isis with the sis- 
trum in front of her, and those of Amastris 
bear the figure of Isis Pelagia and also a stand¬ 
ing Harpocrates. 182 

In Pontus the only inscriptional evidence for 
the worship of the Egyptian deities is a dedi¬ 
cation to Zeus Sarapis at an undeterminable 
site. 183 Coins of Amisus of the time of Hadrian 
show Sarapis seated (with Cerberus) and the 
usual standing figure of Isis, as well as, under 
Caracalla, a standing Sarapis; those of Amaseia 
of Antoninus Pius and the Severi have a simi¬ 
lar seated Sarapis, and those of Trapezus of 
the third century bear both the bust of the god 
and the standing figure holding a wreath or 
palm. 184 

The foregoing evidence shows that, whereas 
the head of Ammon appears on the coins of 
Asian cities issued in the fifth or fourth century, 
there is no actual indication that he was wor¬ 
shipped in Asia Minor until after the death of 
Alexander, when a dedication was made to him 
at Lindus. There is no record, moreover, of an 
actual cult save at Chalcedon in the third or 
second century before Christ. 

The worship of Sarapis and Isis (usually to¬ 
gether), on the other hand, is abundantly at¬ 
tested. There is good epigraphical evidence — 
the mention of a sanctuary, a priest (or priest¬ 
ess), a neokoros, a group of worshippers or a 
festival — for an established cult of Sarapis and 
Isis or one of them during the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods in thirty-seven places on the 


144 a, 148-148 b; 209 f., nos. 151 a - 152, 154-158, 160, 
160 a; 209* £., nos. 161 a, 162 a, 163, 165 b, 168 b. For 
Isis or Sarapis on a k\Lvt) see Drexler in Roscher Lexikon 
II 531. This representation of Sarapis may perhaps refer 
to his presence at a cult-meal (see supra n. 81). 

181 Receuil Gen. 12 170* f., nos. 32 and 55-56; 178, no. 
91; 188 f., nos. 6, 11 and 32; 185*, no. 45; 190* f., nos. 4 
and 8. 

182 Receuil Gen. 12 169, no. 11 a; 177 f., nos. 82 and 
107-108: Syll. Num. Gr. Copenhagen XVIII 254 and 256. 

183 MUSJ 6 (1914-21) 21, no. 30 (from Golkoy, south 
of Merzifon). 

184 Receuil Gen. 12 35 f., nos. 13, 15, 15 a , 42, 69, 69 a , 
and 109; 84 f., nos. 97-8 and 117 a; 151 f., nos. 22, 37, and 
58. 
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mainland of Asia Minor and the islands in the 
southeastern Aegean (including Thera). 185 In 
twenty-one of these the evidence seems to date 
from Hellenistic times, and, except for some 
half-dozen, they were, as might be expected, di¬ 
rectly under the power of Egypt or in her 
sphere of influence. In Priene, Magnesia on 
the Maeander, and Samos the cult received 
official recognition in decrees of the cities. In 
addition to these places, there are eleven in 
which a dedication (a euche or a charisterion) 
was made as a private act of veneration, usually 
“by command” or in fulfillment of a vow. 
These dedications, however, may not be re¬ 
garded as evidence for the existence of a regu¬ 
larly established cult. 

In contrast to the comparatively few places 
for which there is epigraphical evidence for a 
public cult or private veneration of Isis and 
Sarapis is the large number of cities whose 
coins show representations of these deities. 
They number at least a hundred and eighteen, 
of which seventy-three were in the Roman 
province of Asia, eighteen in Bithynia-Paphla- 
gonia-Pontus, and seventeen in Lycia-Pam- 
phylia-Cilicia. The earliest of these representa¬ 
tions was the mere head-dress of Isis. It appears 
in the Hellenistic period on the reverse of coins 
of Halicarnassus and Rhodes, where there were 
established cults of the Egyptian deities, and 
also of Myndus, where there is no evidence for 
the existence of such a cult. All of these places 
were under the influence of Egypt. This type, 
however, is found outside the sphere of Egyp¬ 
tian influence — at Phaselis (a Rhodian colony) 
and at Adramyttium during the second or first 
century, at Iasus at an undetermined time, and 
at Ephesus on cistophori of the first century 
before Christ. This seems to be the only type 
reflecting the worship of Isis on the coins of 
Asian cities before the period of the supremacy 
of Rome. 

This type still appears, however, sometimes 
on a small scale, on quasi-autonomous coins of 
the imperial period, perhaps the later first 
century after Christ, at Antiocheia on the Mae¬ 
ander and Laodiceia on the Lycus. Other un- 

185 This number does not include Apollonia Salbace, 
Corydalla, and Mitylene, where the evidence depends on 
a restoration. 


usual issues of the first and second centuries 
show (on the reverse) Isis walking and holding 
a spear on a coin of Sardis of the time of Nero, 
and holding Harpocrates at Philadelpheia and 
at Tralles (under Hadrian). Her bust appears 
on the obverse of a quasi-autonomous coin of 
Aegae in Aeolis (with Harpocrates on the re¬ 
verse) and on the reverse of coins of Abonutei- 
chus and Amastris in Paphlagonia of the time 
of Marcus Aurelius. 

Otherwise, all the representations of Isis are 
of only two types. The great majority of these 
show the standing figure of the goddess either 
turned to the left or facing with head to the 
left, carrying the sistrum in her raised right 
hand and the situla in her lowered left. This 
is found, with only minor variations, both on 
quasi-autonomous coins dating, probably, from 
the second or third century and on those bear¬ 
ing an imperial head, of which the earliest is 
that of Agrippina II at Sardis, while others date 
from Hadrian onward through the third cen¬ 
tury to the time of Gallienus. The other type 
(issued mostly in seaports) shows Isis Pelagia, a 
figure turned to the right holding an inflated 
sail. It appears on a quasi-autonomous coin of 
Cyme and also on coins issued under the 
emperors from Antoninus Pius onward. 

Isis is found also in close conjunction with 
Sarapis. Their busts are jugate or facing each 
other on the reverse of coins of several cities 
dating from Antoninus Pius to Trebonianus 
Gallus. Other, less frequent issues of the second 
or the third century show Isis and Sarapis stand¬ 
ing facing each other or Sarapis seated with Isis 
standing before him, sometimes with another 
figure, probably Harpocrates. 

The coins representing Sarapis alone far out¬ 
number those of Isis; unlike her, he appears on 
the issues of practically all the cities which show 
the Egyptian deities. The earliest which depict 
him are those of Rhodes, issued probably in the 
later first century before Christ, which bear his 
head on the obverse. 186 All others seem to date 
from the imperial period. His head (or bust), 
usually facing to the right, appears also on the 
obverse of quasi-autonomous coins of a great 

186 For this type (based on a fourth-century head of 
Zeus), which appears also in sculpture, see Weitz in 
Roscher Lexikon 4, 364 f. 
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number of cities; while the dates are necessarily 
uncertain, they are probably to be placed in the 
imperial period, in the second or third century. 
In many cases the standing figure of Isis is on 
the reverse. Other quasi-autonomous coins, 
presumably also of the same period, show the 
head of Sarapis on the reverse. 

Otherwise, there are two principal types, 
which appear rarely on quasi-autonomous coins 
and almost entirely on those bearing on the 
obverse the head and inscription of an emperor 
or empress. Of these, the most frequently found 
is the figure of the god, seated on a throne fac¬ 
ing to the left, his left hand grasping a sceptre 
(sometimes held transversely), his right arm out¬ 
stretched, usually toward a three-headed Cer¬ 
berus at his feet and sometimes holding a 
patera. This type was perhaps taken, as has 
been previously suggested, from the cult-image 
in Alexandria. 187 Its earliest appearance in 
Asia Minor is on coins of Pessinus and Iconium 
of the time of Claudius. Otherwise, except for 
coins of Laodiceia and Amisus issued under 
Hadrian, it is known only under the Flavians 
and the emperors of the third century. 

The second principal type shows the stand¬ 
ing figure of the god, usually facing to the left, 
but sometimes to the front with head turned 
toward the left. 188 His outstretched right hand 
frequently holds a patera, his left a sceptre; 
ordinarily Cerberus is at his feet and sometimes 
there is an altar before him. This type appears 
on a coin of Nicaea of Marcus Aurelius, but 
otherwise only on coins of the third-century 
emperors. 

Other types also appear, but only in cases so 
few as to be negligible. A quasi-autonomous 
coin of Tripolis in Lydia, probably of the third 
century, and a coin of Olba of Septimius 
Severus show the figure of Sarapis walking to 
the left; 189 coins of Sinope from Antoninus Pius 
to Gallienus show him reclining on a couch; 
and on a single autonomous issue of Mitylene 
he appears with the Tyche of the city. Unusual 
types also represent him standing in a tetrastyle 


187 See p. 169. 

188 For this type with variations (many of which ap¬ 
pear only on Alexandrian coins) see Michaelis in JHS 6 
(1885) 295 f. and 309 and Weitz in Lexikon 4, 368 f. 

189 For this type see Weitz op. cit. 371. 
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temple at Attaleia in Pamphylia and standing 
before the emperor (Decius) at Samos; and coins 
struck at Nicomedeia and Nicaea, evidently on 
the occasion of Caracalla’s visit in 214-15, show 
the god standing with the Emperor, whom he 
is crowning, or standing before him, seated on 
a galley. 

These coins bearing representations of Isis 
and Sarapis, illustrative of the wide popularity 
enjoyed by the two deities, may in some cases 
be regarded as evidence for the existence of 
regular cults. Those which show the head-dress 
of Isis confirm the epigraphical evidence for 
the worship of the Egyptian deities at Rhodes 
and Halicarnassus in the Hellenistic period; 
and the cults of Isis and Sarapis during this 
period at Cius, Cyzicus, Magnesia on the Mae- 
ander, and Samos may perhaps be reflected in 
the issues of these cities under emperors of the 
third century. 

The testimony of the inscriptions, moreover, 
which show the existence of the cults during the 
imperial period at Pergamum, Prusa, Sinope, 
Tralles, Adada in Pisidia, and Ancyra in Gala¬ 
tia and that of the authors who mention the 
temples of Sarapis and Isis at Smyrna and 
Nicomedeia also agree with the evidence of 
the coins of these cities issued in the second and 
especially in the third century. Conversely, the 
head-dress of Isis on the cistophori of Ephesus 
of the first century before Christ seems to indi¬ 
cate the antiquity of the cult known otherwise 
from the ruins of a temple of Sarapis and dedi¬ 
cations of the second century of the Empire. 
Thus, out of a total of twenty-nine cities (omit¬ 
ting from the thirty-seven previously mentioned 
as having cults known from inscriptions Cam- 
irus and Lindus on Rhodes, the smaller Dorian 
islands and two unidentified places in Pisidia 
and Cilicia, respectively), fifteen issued coins 
with representations of Isis or Sarapis in either 
the Hellenistic or the imperial period. Of 
eight places (omitting the small island of Chalce 
and an undetermined site in Pontus), moreover, 
where unofficial dedications only were made to 
the two deities, four — Cyme, Hadrianeia in 
Mysia, Mitylene, and Scepsis — issued coins 
showing their types. 

The evidence of the coins, however, must 
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be used with some caution. In spite of the 
comparatively large agreement between the 
numismatic and other evidence, it may scarcely 
be assumed that there was a cult, either public 
or private, in every city whose issues show rep¬ 
resentations of the Egyptian deities. Even if 
some allowance be made for the indubitable 
loss of coins, it seems strange that in fourteen 
cities where there were cults of Isis and Sarapis 
no coins bearing their likenesses are known. 
Conversely, it is difficult to believe that each 
of the long list of coining cities maintained a 
cult. In the cases of certain places which issued 
coins under a number of emperors, especially 
when far removed in time, this may, indeed, be 
assumed. Such, for example, were Laodiceia on 
the Lycus with coins of Sarapis under Hadrian 
and the Antonines and a coin of Isis of Julia 
Maesa; Sardis with coins of Isis of the time of 
Nero and of Sarapis of Caracalla; Nicaea with 
coins of Sarapis of Antoninus Pius and many 
third-century emperors ending with Gallienus; 
Pessinus with coins of Sarapis of Claudius and 
Marcus Aurelius; Flaviopolis in Cilicia with 
coins showing busts of Isis and Sarapis from 
Antoninus Pius to Valerian. In the great ma¬ 
jority of cases, however, where coins appear 
within a narrow range of emperors or under a 
single emperor, especially during the third cen¬ 
tury, when most of the coins were issued, they 
can hardly be regarded as proof of the existence 
of an established cult. In the smaller cities, 
particularly, where the coin-types of the third 
century show a large number of different dei¬ 
ties, it is scarcely credible that there were estab¬ 
lished cults of all the gods and goddesses so 
depicted. It seems more probable that these 
types were merely ornamental, chosen arbi¬ 
trarily from standard models by the city-author¬ 
ities or the citizen responsible for the issue. 

The use of standard models, in fact, seems 
apparent from the limited number of coin-types. 
Except for the few uncommon or solitary in¬ 
stances previously mentioned, these include 
only the head-dress of Isis, the standing figure 
of the goddess with sistrum and situla, Isis as 
Pelagia, the head or bust (sometimes radiate) 
of Sarapis on obverse or reverse, and his seated 
or standing figure. There are, to be sure, minor 
variations, such as the small head-dress of Isis, 


the presence or absence of Cerberus or of a 
patera or of an altar in the representations of 
Sarapis, and the position of his sceptre or the 
place at which it is grasped. These, however, 
may be attributed to the taste — or the care¬ 
lessness— of the artist responsible for the exe¬ 
cution of the particular die. 

It seems impossible, furthermore, to suppose 
that the coins show a cult-image in the issuing 
city, for different types appear during the same 
period. At Cyme, for example, Isis is repre¬ 
sented on a coin of Sabina as standing but on a 
coin of Antoninus Pius as Pelagia, and at Nicaea 
Sarapis appears under Antoninus Pius as seated 
but under Marcus Aurelius as standing. In the 
much more numerous issues of the third cen¬ 
tury both types are found even under the same 
emperor. In the case of Sinope it might be 
supposed that the unique type of Sarapis re¬ 
clining on a couch, which appears under at 
least seven emperors from Antoninus Pius to 
Gallienus, represents a cult-image, were it not 
for the fact that both the seated and the stand¬ 
ing figures of the god also appear under several 
emperors of the third century. 

With regard to the personnel of the cults, 
the inscriptions from the cities of Asia Minor, 
although they do not afford as much evidence 
as the more numerous inscriptions from else¬ 
where, notably Delos, furnish some informa¬ 
tion. 190 At the head of the cult was the priest 
who performed the sacred rites 191 — usually of 
Isis and Sarapis together but sometimes of 
Sarapis alone — as at Anaphe, Cadyanda, Cam- 
irus, Cos, Lindus, Magnesia on the Maeander, 
Magnesia ad Sipylum, Phoenix, Priene, Prusa, 
Rhodes, Syme, Termessus, Tralles, at an un¬ 
determined site in Isauria, and perhaps at 
Apollonia Salbace and Bargylia. There is also 
mention of a priest of Isis alone at Halicarnas¬ 
sus, Mylasa, Olymus, and Samos, of Isis and 
Bubastis at Rhodes, and of a priestess of Isis at 
Sinope and perhaps Mitylene. At Magnesia on 
the Maeander the priesthood with, apparently, 
certain perquisites was sold. At Priene an 
“Egyptian” was appointed to aid the priest in 

190 See Rusch op. cit. (supra, n. 3) 80 f. 

191 For the rites of Isis see Roeder in RE 9 (1916) 
2126 f. 
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the proper performance of the sacrifices. Both 
here and at Ancyra, Cos, and Mylasa there was 
a neokoros or temple-warden, who seems to 
have had the care of the sanctuary. At Lindus, 
perhaps before the establishment of a regular 
priesthood, an official was charged with the care 
of the hiera, presumably the sacred rites. At¬ 
tendants of a lower rank were the hieraphoroi 
at Samos and Pergamum who apparently car¬ 
ried the images or other sacred objects in the 
ritual processions. At Magnesia ad Sipylum 
there were hieroi, who probably were temple- 
slaves. As in Egypt, there were groups 
of devotees — “those held under arrest” 
(lyKaro^qaavre s or Kare^o/xevot) — at Smyrna and 
Priene; in the latter “tables” were supplied for 
them on certain occasions at the public ex¬ 
pense. There was a temple-treasury at Thera 
and (in the Roman period) apparently at 
Rhodiapolis and Corydalla in Lycia, where, 
respectively, fines for tomb-violation were pay¬ 
able to Isis and Sarapis together and, if the 
restoration of the inscription is correct, to 
Sarapis alone. 

As in the case of other deities, festivals were 
held in honour of those from Egypt. Sarapieia 
(including Neiloia) were celebrated at Methym- 
na, and the Egyptian Charmosyna of Isis at 
Cius, and there was an annual agon for the 
“ancestral gods,” Isis and Sarapis, in the Roman 
period at Cadyanda in Lycia. 

The cults were fostered by groups of lay- 
worshippers. Dedications were made by a num¬ 
ber of therapeutai at Cyzicus and Magnesia ad 
Sipylum — in the latter together with the priest 
and two hieroi — and at Prusa a eucharisterion 
was dedicated by a group of dekatistai. 192 There 
were also more definitely formed religious soci¬ 
eties, organized as a koinon, a synodos or a thi- 
asos. These were the Isiastai, the Sarapiastai, 
and the Oseiriastai at Cos, the Isiastai and Sara¬ 
piastai at Rhodes, the Sarapiastai at Camirus, 
Lindus, and Methymna (where they contributed 
to the expenses of the festival), and the Syn- 
anoubiastai at Smyrna. 

Propaganda for the worship of the Egyptian 
deities seems to have been carried on also by the 
aretalogoi, who related the miraculous power 


192 For possible meanings of the word see supra, n. 131. 
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(apery) of Isis and Sarapis. 193 While they do not 
appear in the inscriptions of Asia Minor, they 
are known at Delos, 191 where one of them was 
also an interpreter of dreams. The content of 
their discourses is probably represented by the 
“hymns” in honour of Isis from Cyme and the 
islands of Ios and Andros, and the version said 
by Diodorus to have been taken from the tomb 
of the goddess at (an imaginary) “Nysa in 
Arabia.” 195 In these “hymns” — more correctly, 
monologues, for the goddess speaks in the first 
person — containing a mixture of Egyptian and 
Greek concepts, Isis claims to be the queen of 
Heaven, to appear in the Dog-star, to be the 
daughter of Kronos, the sister-wife of Osiris, 
the mother of Horos, the ruler of all lands, 
taught by Hermes and with him the inventress 
of the alphabet, the giver of laws and harvests 
to men, the power which separated earth from 
Heaven, ordained the courses of the stars, in¬ 
vented sea-faring, brought man and woman to¬ 
gether, provided for the birth of a child in the 
tenth month and for its love for its parents, 
caused men to cease from cannibalism, taught 
them initiation into mysteries and the worship 
of the gods, and overthrew the rule of tyrants. 
Similarly, in the fragment of the hymn to 
Anubis from Cius 196 Isis is addressed as 
ttoAvwvvjuos, begotten by Ouranos on the waves 
of the sea, reared by Erebos as a light to all 
mortals, the eldest of the blessed gods and hav¬ 
ing a sceptre in Olympus, the queen of the land 
and the sea. 

These aretalogical compositions are illustra- 


193 For the dperaXoyot and their compositions see S. 
Reinach in BCH 9 (1885) 257 f.: W. Otto Priester u. 
Tempel im Hellenist. Agypten II 226 f., n. 3: Weinreich 
Neue Urkunden z. Sarapis-Religion 10 f.: Wilcken UPZ 
I 84: A. Kiefer Aretalogische Studien (Leipzig 1929) 14, 
18 f. and 38 f. (a list): Nilsson op. cit. (supra, n. 5) II 
216 f. and 600 f. 

194 See Roussel op. cit. (supra, n. 36) 270. 

195 BCH 51 (1927) 378 f. = REG 42 (1929) 137 f. = 
IG XII Suppl. p. 98 — W. Peek Der Isishymnus v. Andros 
u. verwandte Texte 122 (Cyme): IG XII 5, 14 — Peek 
123 f. (Ios): IG XII 5, 739 = Peek 15 f. (Andros): Dio¬ 
dorus 1.27.3 f. For other aretalogies see Peek 129 (— 
SEG IX 192, Cyrene) and 145: POxy XI 1380 (see A. D. 
Nock Conversion [Oxford 1933] 150 £.). See also R. 
Harder in AbhBerl 1943, no. 14, 18 f.: A. J. Festugiere in 
HThR 42 (1949) 209 f.: Nilsson II 600 f. 

196 See supra, n. 22. 
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tive of the process of syncretism by which Isis 
was assimilated to other deities as one great all¬ 
ruling power. Her identification by the Greeks 
with both Demeter and Selene has already been 
observed. 197 The aretalogoi, however, went 
much farther. As the goddess “of many names” 
(“ten thousand names” in Cilicia), she was not 
only the Egyptian deity, the sister-wife of Osiris 
and mother of Horos, who appeared in the 
Dog-star, 198 but, as daughter of Kronos and 
ruler in Olympus, she became Hera; as the 
deliverer of a child she was Artemis; and as 
the sea-born daughter of Ouranos and the joiner 
of man and woman, she was Aphrodite. Further¬ 
more, as the wife of Osiris, lord of the Lower 
World, she was regarded by the Greeks as ruler 
of the dead and so became Hecate or Per¬ 
sephone. 199 

As the benefactress of mankind, who taught 
men to refrain from eating one another, Isis 
dispensed justice, and in dedications at Delos 
she is called Dikaiosyne. 200 Also as benefactress, 
she is called (as Pelagia) a “Hearer of Prayer” at 
Mitylene, a votive-offering was erected to her at 
Cyme “for the safety” of the dedicatress’ son, 
and dedications were made to her and Sarapis 
together at Cnidus and Mitylene, respectively, 
by a man “who had been cured” and by one 
“who had been saved from disease.” 201 At 
Rhodes and Cos she received a charisterion or 
an altar as Saviour. 

In the case of Sarapis, no “hymns” are extant 
in Asia Minor like those composed in honour 
of Isis. 202 In a metrical address to the god, 
however, which was found on Delos, there ap- 


197 See p. 166. In Diodorus 1.25.1 she is identified 
also with Thesmophorus and Hera. For other identifi¬ 
cations see Apuleius 11.2 and 5 and Cumont Relig. 
OrientA 83. 

198 For the connection of Isis with the Dog-star see 
also Plutarch de Isid et Osir. 21, 22, 38, and 61 and Th. 
Hopfner Plutarch iiber Isis u. Osiris I (Prague 1940) 
162 f. 

199 Plutarch ibid. 27: Apuleius 11.2 and 5. 

200 Roussel op. cit. f nos. 117; 122; 181. See also Plu¬ 
tarch ibid. 3. 

201 For Isis as healer see also Diodorus 1.25.2 f. and 
Lydus de Mens. 4.45. For her appearance to Aristides 
while ill and her command to sacrifice to her see Orat. 
49.45 Keil. For votive tablets for the sick see Tibullus 
1.3.27 f. and for the safety of those at sea see Juvenal 
12.28. For Isis as protectress of sea-farers see Lucian 


pear traces of an aretalogy in the introductory 
words concerning his “countless wondrous 
works, of which some were proclaimed in the 
cities of Egypt, others throughout Greece,” as 
well as in the mention of the “mighty wonder” 
which silenced the opponents of his cult. 203 
Somewhat similar, probably, was the paean 
composed by Demetrius of Phalerum in which 
he thanked the god for the recovery of his 
sight, 204 and to this class of literature belongs 
also the oration of Aelius Aristides in praise of 
Sarapis, in which he told of the “many great 
blessings to men of which the god is shown to 
be the cause.” 205 

In this prose “hymn” Sarapis is praised as 
the saviour both of the soul, to which he has 
given wisdom, and of the body, to which he has 
given health, and as the bestower of wealth and 
happiness. As supreme in power and honour, 
he is the one great god — Zeus — above all 
other gods, pervading all things, ruler of both 
land and sea and lord of the Lower World, at 
once the most beneficent and the most terrible 
of the gods. He is also the ruler of the winds 
and the restorer of life to those who are sick 
unto death and the lord of the creation and 
growth of all the living, both man and beast. 

According to Aristides, “all call on Sarapis 
for help on every occasion.” 206 In this capacity 
of helper a votive offering was made to him at 
Miletus as Hearer of Prayer, 207 and he is called 
Saviour in an inscription found at Lindus. Not 
only was he honoured together with Isis, as has 
already been mentioned, as healer, 208 and 


Dial. Deor. 3: Anth. Pal. 6.231.7: Statius Silv. 3.103: 
Apuleius Met. 11.5. 

202 For an aretalogy of Sarapis in Egypt see A Abt in 
ArchRW 18 (1915) 257 f. 

203 ig XI 4, 1299 Roussel op. cit., no. 1, lines 30 f. 
and 84 f. (see supra, n. 43). 

204 Diogenes Laertius 5.5.7. 

205 Aristides Orat. 45.15 Keil. For this oration see A. 
Holler Der Sarapis-hymnus d. Ailios Aristeides — 
Tiibinger Beitrage 27 (1935). 

206 Ibid. §14. 

207 For votive offerings (a foot with the bust of the 
god) to Sarapis as ’E 7 ttikoos see Weinreich in AM 37 
(1912) 37 f., n. 3. For Sarapis as healer see Aelian de 
Nat. Anim. 11.31; 32; 34; 35. For cures in his temple at 
Canopus in Egypt see Strabo 17.1.17, p. 801. 

208 For the appearance of Sarapis to Aristides during 
the latter’s illness see Orat. 49.46 f. 
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praised by Demetrius of Phalerum, but at 
Camirus he (together with Hecate) saved ‘‘from 
danger" and at Stratoniceia he saved from 
“wars and peril by sea." 

In the same syncretistic tendency that has 
been observed in the case of Isis and appears in 
Aristides’ “hymn," Sarapis was identified by the 
Greeks with several of their own gods. In addi¬ 
tion to the Egyptian concept of him as ruler of 
the Lower World, 209 which led to his identifi¬ 
cation with Pluto, in his capacity of healer he 
was thought of as Asclepius, and as ruler of the 
winds he was honoured as Poseidon. 210 In the 
general desire to combine the powers which 
ruled the universe into a single pantheistic 
deity, he became, as lord of Heaven, not only 
Zeus but also Helios, 211 with whose radiate 
crown he was sometimes depicted on coins. 

Thus — during the Roman imperial period 
— the god appears as Helios Sarapis on an altar 
at Miletus, as Heliosarapis in a votive-offering 
at Sinope, as Zeus Sarapis in a dedication in 
Pontus and on a coin of Tripolis in Lydia, as 
Zeus Megistos Sarapis in the inscription from 
his temple at Adada in Pisidia, and as Zeus 
Helios Sarapis in dedications at Mitylene, 
Stratoniceia in Caria, Ancyra in Galatia, and 
Sidyma in Lycia. His powers in Heaven and in 
the Lower World were summed up in the verse 
quoted by the Emperor Julian: “Zeus, Hades, 
Helios, Sarapis, one god." 212 

In the worship of Isis and Sarapis one of the 
most important features was the celebration of 
the mysteries. Although apparently celebrated 
to some extent in Egypt in the cult of Osiris, 213 
they were greatly developed by the Greeks 


209 For his identification with Osiris see the hymn 
from Cius (supra, n. 22): Diodorus 1.25.2: Plutarch de 
Isid. et Osir. 61: Tacitus Hist. 4.84. 

210 See CIL III 3637, Iovi Optimo M\_aximo'] Neptuno 
Sarap[idi ] (Pannonia, under Commodus or Elagabalus). 

2 H See Cumont Relig. OrientA 83 f. 

212 Julian Orat. 4 p. 136 A. For the formula els Zeus 
Saparris see Weinreich Neue Urkunden, etc. 14 f. and 
24 f. 

213 See Nilsson op. cit. II 612 f. For mysteries prac¬ 
tised in Egypt by the worshippers of Anubis see Plutarch 
de Isid et Osir. 44. 

214 Nilsson op. cit. II 291. 
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under the influence of the mysteries of Demeter, 
with the twofold result, it has been pointed 
out, 214 that increased emphasis was laid on Isis’ 
motherly devotion and her bestowal of the arts 
of civilization and that she became an all- 
inclusive deity, a Panthea, suited to a cosmo¬ 
politan, rather than a national, world. 

There is evident allusion to the mysteries of 
Isis in the “hymns" from Cyme and Ios, in 
which the goddess is represented as saying, “I 
taught men the rites of initiation." A descrip¬ 
tion of these rites is given by Apuleius, whose 
hero, Lucius, it is related, underwent them at 
Cenchreae, 215 when, after residing in the tem- 
enos in the service of Isis and receiving fre¬ 
quent orders from the goddess to subject 
himself to initiation, a “voluntary death," fol¬ 
lowed by a rebirth with the promise of a new 
life, he prayed after some scrupulous hesitation 
for permission to undergo the rite, and after a 
long interval the divine “call" was given. While 
much of the account of what follows is evi¬ 
dently fictitious, certain elements of the story 
may probably be regarded as actual features of 
the ceremony, perhaps taken from the Egyptian 
ritual — the neophyte’s bath, his assurance by 
the priest of the goddess’ forgiveness, his puri¬ 
ficatory sprinkling with water, his secret instruc¬ 
tion from the sacred books, his ten days’ ab¬ 
stinence from meat and wine, his presentation, 
dressed in linen, in the holy of holies of the 
temple, 216 where in a vision (induced either by 
representations of some sort or by some kind of 
ecstasy or hypnosis) he descended into the 
Lower World and, saved by Isis’ grace, emerged 
reborn, his wearing of twelve sacred garments 
indicating this rebirth, his presentation to the 


215 Apuleius Met. 11.19 f. See Roeder in RE 9 (1916) 
2129 f.: M. Dibelius in SB Heidelberg phil.-hist. Kl. 8 
(1917), no. 4, 5 f. and 19 £.: K. H. E. De Jong Das Antike 
Mysterienwesen 2 (Leyden 1919) 39 f., 242 f., and 363 f.: 
R. Reitzenstein op. cit. (supra, n. 90) 38 f., 192 f., and 
220 {.: Cumont Relig. OrientA 245: A. Loisy Les Mys- 
teres pa'iens et le Mystere chretA (Paris 1930) 139 f.: J. 
Berreth Studien z. Isisbuch in Apul. Met. (Tubingen 
1931) 107 f.: Nock Conversion 138 f.: Hopfner in RE 16 
(1935) 1336 f.: W. Wittmann Das Isisbuch d. Apul. 
(Stuttgart 1938) 100 f.: Nilsson op. cit. II 606 f. 

216 See also Pausanias 10.32.13, where it is stated that 
only those whom Isis called by a dream might enter the 
adyton. 
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public dressed as the risen Sun-god, and finally 
the cult-meal as the consummation of the initi¬ 
ation, 217 signifying his admission into the family 
of the believers. 

The gift of the knowledge of the sacred word 
(tepos Aoyos) to the initiated, the abstinence and 
continence of the devotees, and the wearing of 
linen clothing as purificatory are mentioned 
also by Plutarch. 218 The use of water as a means 
of purification in the rites of Isis is apparent 
not only from the situla of the goddess, previ¬ 
ously mentioned, 219 but also from the presenta¬ 
tion of the holy water for worship, as depicted 
in a wall-painting at Herculaneum, and from 
the presence of a cistern in the temenos of the 
temple of Isis at Pompeii, which served to hold 
the water used in the cult. 220 At Ephesus the 
temple which had been regarded as the Sara- 
peion was provided with water-outlets presum¬ 
ably also for use in the ritual. 221 

In Asia Minor there is actual mention of 
m/ystai of Isis and Sarapis only in a honorific 
inscription at Tralles and a eucharisterion at 
Prusa, which they erected together with the 
dekatistai. It may be assumed, however, that 
similar groups of them existed in other places 
also, and the question may perhaps be raised 
whether the Isiastai and Sarapiastai at Cos, the 
Rhodian cities, and Methymna were not com¬ 
posed of those who had been initiated into the 
mysteries. 

The popularity of the worship of these hel- 
lenized Egyptian deities and its wide diffusion, 


extending even into remote regions and obscure 
villages far beyond the sphere of Egyptian 
influence, into Pisidia (where there was a naos), 
inland Cilicia (a naos as a charisterion), and 
even Pontus (a dedication),may be traced to at 
least two factors. Of these, one was the personal 
relationship between god and man, the appear¬ 
ance of the deity to the believer in a dream 
and the issuance of a “command” which caused 
him to make a dedication — a euche in the 
hope of some blessing or a charisterion in re¬ 
turn for some benefit received. The other was 
the general human sense of guilt, which was 
dispelled by the initiation into the mysteries 
of the deity, bringing by purification by water 
the assurance of the remission of sin and the 
hope of a rebirth and a new life. These were 
also potent factors in the spread of Christianity. 
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217 For the cult-meal see supra, n. 81. 

218 De Isid. et Osir. 2 and 4. 

219 See p. 167. For the use of water see Roeder in 
RE 9 (1916) 2127, and for the Egyptians’ use of sprin¬ 
kling as a means of reanimating the dead see Reitzen- 
stein op. cit. (supra, n. 90) 221, who also pointed out 
that immortality was supposed to be obtained by drown¬ 
ing in the Nile, as in the case of Osiris, who lay in the 
river for three days and three nights. 

220 See A. Mau Pompeii (Leipzig 1900) 162 f. and 164. 

221 See supra , n. 98. 



